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» BROTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ONLY 
SISTER. 


CHAP. IX. 


Conld Eulalie find upon the wide earth a 
Letter instructor than the friend of her child¬ 
hood and guide of hor girlhood '--model, as 
well as educator, in all that was best and love¬ 
liest ? Such was the problem which presented 
itsoll' for tho consideration of our household 
trio, three years after the homo shrine, of which 
1 had thought never to dream again, was set 


up. 


“ No, no,” oried Eulalie, nestling in hor 
eustomed seat, an ottoman at the feet of my 
gentle wife, and burying hor arms in the lap of 
her teacher. “ Don’t send mo again into that 
great, lonely world! 1 never want to know 

more than my sweet sister Mary can teach 


“ Ah ! ” sighed Mary, as she stroked hack a 
curl from that young, glowing faco, “you must 
learn much that Mary cannot toaoh you ! You 
most have .Mary’s teacher ! ” 

Eulalie raised her lids, with a look that 
asked, “ Your teacher—who ? ” 

“ Life’s stern, sad discipline, dear child !”* 
My heart plead with Eulalie’s tears. But 
Mary was firm in her decision. 

“ Tho doar girl loves md too well,” she said, 
sadly, as Eulalte, after murmuring her choked 
‘ Good night,’ passed up to hor- own little room. 
“ .She leans upon me, Ralph ; and, though the 
•tendrils of her heart bleed in the severing, she 
must bo torn from me for a "while. Strength 
of character to hear the strugglo earth surely 
has for a .spirit so sensitive as hors, oannot be 
gained in this life of loving dependence.” 

- “Ah, Mary! who could help leaning on a 
heart like yours?” 

“ The heart mino leans upon! ” bIio respond¬ 
ed, with a quick, upward sweep of her long 
lashes. 

What magic had showered beauty on that 
once pale, plain face? It was not only a hus¬ 
band’s partial eye that saw Mary’s heart in 
her expressive features, and called both lovoly. 

“ 1 don’l know, Mary;” and a wave of emo¬ 
tion rippled from my heart to my lips. “ 1 was 
a different being before I found out that heart 
of yours! This newly-lent energy, this career 
of activity and usefulness, this revived faith in 
• my fellow-mon and in their Maker—to whose 
prompting owe I these ? ” 

“ To the prompting of your own bettor na¬ 
ture,” she interrupted, with emphasis. “ Look 
into its depths, and inquire ! If wor d or look 
of mino helped to awaken it, thank Heaven— 


But I am not writing the biography of the 
best of wives. Heaven forbid it be ever writ¬ 
ten, save on my heart, and in the Book of Life; 
for mortal words oan never embody its sorone, 
daily beauty ! 

So Eulalie wont from our peaceful home to 
the often-clouded world of a boarding-school, 
far toward tho rising sun, on her native hills. 
Messengers of love were constantly on the wing 
between up, however—thank Providence for 
the post office!—and they unfolded to jne the 
life and heart of my precious sister, as plainly 
as when every evening she had sat by my knee 
and told over the day’s experierice of trial and 
gain of Idea 0 . 

“You remomber, dear brothor,” she wrote, 
after an absonoe of some months, “ your part¬ 
ing caution to me: ‘ Beware of the school-girl’s 
dear five hundred friends! ’ I detest, aB thor¬ 
oughly as you can, tho frivolous friendships 
formed in a day and broken in an hour; but if 
one finds a real friend—a heart friend—is it 
not a treasuro worth keeping? But I must in¬ 
troduce to you Grace Conway, that you may 
judge how proud I should be to have her call 
me friend. 

“ You know how I dreaded tho trial of ‘ read¬ 
ing composition ’ publioly. That fear did not 
lessen as the ordeal drew near. I oould not 
control my thoughts—I could not find words to 
alothe them. 1 summoned to my aid tho mem¬ 
ory of- Mary, and her gentle words of wisdom. 
1 remembered how she had chidden my vanity 
in supposing my own performance worthy of 
so much attention and preparatory distress; 
and, at last, the dospairea-of inspiration came 
upon me. 1 lost myself and my fears in my 
Bubject. 

That troublesome ‘ self 5 came nigh over¬ 
powering me, however, at the moment of rising 
to read ; I could scarcely artioulato the first 
sentence. Thai once mastered, I felt none of 
the hundred glanoes upon me, and finished in 
a glow of enthusiasm. An electrio glance of 
approval and onoouvagement from the Princi¬ 
pal, as I sat down, fell on my heart liko a dash 
of iced water upon a fever burning forehead. 
But strange, furtivo looks stole from tho Jialf- 
veilod lids Of several schoolmates. In the reo- 
roation hour, the mystery grow; the girls 
shunned me, or brushed oarefully by mo, as if 
1 were a freshly-imported lioness, with portent¬ 
ous whispers. 

“We must compliment your talent for selec¬ 
tion, Miss Lincoln !” exclaimed, in a freezing 
tone, a tall, sinister-looking girl, at tho head 
of an excited clique. In an instant, the mean¬ 
ing of all this flashed upon me. I suspected 
of playing off tho thoughts of another as my 
own. "My ‘Lincoln blood,’ as you call it, 
Ralph, was fired for tho first time in years; it 
blazed to my forehead and back to my heart 
iu an instant! Before I could unclose my lips, 
Grace Conway—to whom I have hitherto tim¬ 
idly looked up, as the genius and beauty of the 
senior class and of the school—bounded for¬ 
ward, and laid hor hand on my arm. 

“ ■ For shame, Martha Severn ! ’ she cried, 
with fire in her large dark eyes. ‘ Was it not 
enough, girls, to act this farce once ? ’ 

.“They shrunk away abashed, like shadows 
at the coming of a sunboam—all but Martha, 
who, with an air of effrontery, plainly assum¬ 
ed, observed: 

“ ‘ It is natural enough, I suppose, for Miss 
Conway to take her part! But remember, it 
isn’t every one that is so favored in tho lino of 
partial guardians!’ 

“The lightest rose-tint warmed the oheok of 
my champion, as she replied, with dignity, 
“ Nonsense ! behave yourselves, young ladies— 
if you value my advice—with the courtesy due 
to a stranger and to yourselves, and cultivate 
your powers of discrimination to a finer point 
of nicety! Come!’ she continued, suddenly 
turning to mo, 1 1 like your.faoe, Mias Lincoln, 
and I like your composition,’ she added, ab¬ 
ruptly, as we passed out of hearing of tho 
clique; ‘so, in school-girl fashion, let’s learn a 
little about each other! What—tears? That 
foolish impertinence is really not worthy of 
them! Stop orying, dear child ! To me it is 
simply ludicrous! ’ and she laughed aloud. 
‘To think of such erudite criticism! I must 
comfort you by giving you my own experience 
in that line, to which Miss Severn made a dim 
allusion. Tho first composition which my pen 
perpotrated within the walls of this seminary 
was voted suspicious by our super-critical sis¬ 
terhood, and various innuendoes wer8 thrown 
out against my, peace. On a certain day, the 
affair came to a crisis. The entire school was 
in confusion; not a lesson oould be learned! 
My plagiarism has been proved beyond a shade 
of doubt—my composition had been found in 
print! I deigned not a word of explanation, 
until I was solemnly summoned before tho 
council of teaoheis. Then, I told the Bimple 
truth—that my guardian, who had long super¬ 
intended my thomes, on seeing a copy of that 
particular effusion of my brain, had approved, 
taken, and slipped it into tho box of an editor. 
That silenced tho girls for at least one twelve- 
month ! ’ 

“ Graee Conway is an orplfan and an heiress, 

. three years older than I—witty and wise be¬ 
yond her years. She often speaks of her guar¬ 
dian, and always with a suppressed enthusiasm 
~that tells how largo a place in her heart ho 
oocupies—her only living counsellor. 1 He has 
been to me father, mother, brother, and sis¬ 
ter!’ sho exclaims, with her deep eyes shaded 
by the lids, leBt they should tell more than her 
lips choBO to utter. 

“ I hear Mary warning me not to lean upon 
this strong, buoyant spirit. Indeed, that is my 
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only danger. But did you know her, you could 
not help loving.her as well as I do! 

“ I date, from—don’t te too much surprised! 
the home of Augusta Lemoync! 1 need not 

assure you, brother, that tho visit was not of 

my seeking. I came to D-directly after the 

examination, resisting the entreaties of Grace 
to accompany her to Newport; for 1 had de¬ 
termined to economize; and then—poor moth¬ 
er! Alas! she v never recognises mo! If she 
would onco-—only once—look into my face and 
know mo! My heart is almost breaking for 
that mother’s withered love! 

“ Augusta and Mr. Lemoyne, hearing that 1 
was at the Asylum, went for me. I oould not 
resist their urgent invitation, and camp to this 
house of luxury and—shall I add—of misery ! 

“ I should not have recognised Cousin Augusta 
in a crowd—sho is so Changed! Ton years 
oould not have written more lines on heroheek 
and forehead. I used to think her face • the 
most beautiful thing on earth, I remomber; 
but — now! Jaded, fashionable, dyspeptic, 
and diBcontendod, poor Augusta is tho shadow 
of hor former self! 

“ Mr. Lemoyne, who is by many years her 
senior, is a man of strong passions and preju¬ 
dices. I cannot help admiring tho fire that 
sometimes flashes from his eye, at the commit¬ 
tal of A meanness, of at tho earnest utteranoe 
of some simple truth. Augusta fears and— en¬ 
dures him. 

“ I felt far from ‘ at homo ’ in those spaoious 
parlors, and upon those luxurious carpets, in 
tho midst of gorgeousness seldom. surpassed, 
they say, on this side the groat water. Mr. 
Lemoyne has spared neither wealth nor pains 
to mako his homo an Eden; hut where is its 
Eve ? I sunk upon tho pillowy sola, dazzled 
and bewildered. Tho greon glass door of the 
conservatory caught my eye, and recalled me 
to my senses and to my fset. I oannot de¬ 
scribe on paper that blessed little nook, trans¬ 
planted from the tropical zone! I wovo a 
wreath of the rarest buds, such an one as 
Mary used to twine in Augusta’s hair ; and, 
carrying it into the parlor, slipped it upon her 
head. Sho started—it fell to tho floor. She 
glanced at it, changed color, and bit her lips 
forcibly. 

“ ‘Take it away ! woar it yourself, Eulalie ! 
It was kind of you; but’—and she laughed 
strangely—‘I lost my taste for flowers long 
ago ! They don’t set well on a married wo- 


“ I thought of Mary, with a prairie rose in her 
soft hair, singing at her morning’’s_work ; but 
I did not name her. 

“‘Come into my boudoir,’said Augusta, lan¬ 
guidly. ‘ Tell me some of the wild scenes in 
your Western life—I am dying of ennui to- 


with 


She lay on a crimson lounge, and played 
h her enamelled fan, while 1 told hor of 


journey to the West, our life in tho log 
cabin at the opening of the prairie, and our 
happier life iu the village home with Mary. 
As I mentioned this, the fan slipped nearer 
Augusta’s oyes. I saw—or perhaps it was but 
fancy—the Hand that held it tremble, with all 
its weight of jewelry; and I am oertain that 
her cheeks were wot when the fan dropped at 
last. 

“‘Heigbo! life’s a lottery, after all!’ she 
sighed. ‘ Old times—old times ! I was hand¬ 
some then—don’t you think so ? ’ she suddenly 
exclaimed, unfastening a bracelet, whose claBp 
was a miniature of horself at the time of her 
marriage. It was all but life, as my memory 
has kept it. I forgot long years in gazing 
upon it. 

“ ‘ Keep it, Luli<?,’ she said, when I would 
have returned it. ‘ Let me clasp it on your 
wrist—mine were plumper oboe. There! you 
have Cousin Augusta at her best! When you 
next go home,’ she added, in a hurried tone, 
taming away her eye, ‘ ask them if they re¬ 
momber that faoe—if they think it a fair like- 


“ Ah, brother! I had my thoughts when a 
child; and tolerably wise ones they were, too, 
for a nine-year-old, but I have grown wiser 
sinoo! I kept—foY I oould not reject—tho 
cOBtly present of Augusta. But, brilliant and 
beautiful as it is, it is not the face whose image 
is nearest my heart’s care ! There is one light¬ 
ed by loving bazoi eyes, and hallowed by a 
smile a seraph might have lent; one, never 
shadowed by any cloud but that borne on the 
breath of sympathy; one that looks peace into 
tho soul’s deep waters, however disturbed and 
swollen their surging tide ! Mary, my price¬ 
less sister ! when will your dear lips touch my 
forehead again ? ” 


For the National Bra. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY GRANDFATHER’S HOME- 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Weekly Routine. 

Calm scenes of patriarchal life ! How long a power 
Your unworn pastoral images retain 
'er tho true hoart, which in childhood’s hour 
Drank their puro freshness deep ! ” 

There’s a homely beauty in rustic life; and 
who does not rocail with pleasure weeks spent 
a thrifty farm house. All the little minu- 
9-of the routine of its daily life coino up to 
remembrance, irith fond longings for the green 
fields, fresh air, and buoyant health, of the old 
haunt. Does a person wish to give tone to his 
blood, and vigor to his muscles, let him domes¬ 
ticate himself, with a thorough abandon, in the 
family of a New England farmer. Watering 
places present only diluted potions of city life; 
id even fashionable mountain air is antago- 
-ed by genteelly dyspeptic hours. 

How ludicrous it is to see people, feigning to 
fly from care and dissipation, but establish 
themselves in an outer ring of tho whirlpool of 
fashion ! 

Gas lights have been waving for months in 
town houses ; the parks and lawns begin to 
look parched and dusty; the trees rattle their 
dry leaves; tho hot brick 1 walls stifle the nar¬ 
row streets; the little patches of grass, in the 
courts, cease to give their sparkling dowdrop 
welcome to tho morning itinerant; in short, it 
is midsummer in town. Sirius reigns—the 
crusty our has cast a glitter over everything, 
has infused his furor into every animate and 
inanimate object. Heat, dust, and thirst, suc¬ 
ceed to winter’s tonic joviality. The human 
hydrophobia is over—the dog-star reigns, and 
canines have it now. Never a spark of excite¬ 
ment, save when, on somo sweltering day,an un¬ 
avoidable festival tills the dusty Btreets with 
country uncles and aunts and cousins innumer¬ 
able, who oome up to see the town and fash¬ 
ions, and go back wondering, naturally enough, 
that town people are no better dressed and no 
better mannered ! So the ennuied sojourners 
decamp, cn masse , for the country. 

And what is the country to them? Ah, 
there’s the joke. Peter Broker, the man on 
’obange, the millionaire, whose bowed form, 
wrinkled brow, nervous, determined, abstract- 
- air, might mark him six months of the year 
the pave, has reached his goal,, if for as 
many weeks ho may discuss, undisturbed by 
himself, futuro speculations and prime Ha¬ 
vanas, in the piazza of some crowded, cara- 
vansary-Iike hotel; while Miss Seraphina, his 
beautiful daughter, checks the unwieldiness of 
his purse—and the roses in her cheeks, by late 
hours, by breathing the air of orowded dancing 
rooms, by anxious flirtations, by all the mani¬ 
fold demands upon nature, contingent upon 
orowded watering places! 

The merchant goes back a little recruited, 
by a few weeks inertness, but not renovated; 
Miss Seraphina returns, the least shade paler, 
slightly mere spiriluelle, and quite fades away 
during the spasms of the next winter’s mad¬ 
ness! Peter Broker, and his daughter Sera¬ 
phina, go to such, a country, just because the 
greater part of the so-called ton do the same 
thing. Six weeks at haying would have left 
Peter Broker- surplus strength at the end of 
his winter’s campaign, and the same length of 
apprenticeship in a dairy would havtpeaved the 


_ Miss Soraphina’s cheeks! The young 

damsol starts back aghast—but, ah! the snow- 
white milk is whiter even than hor lily hands, 
and fresher far than her thin blood! 

A second class of country-seekers comprises 
the keepers-up of appearances—those who are 
sliding down and those who are tottering up 


the ladder of fashionable appreciation. These 
go the country. Whither away ? Why, en suite 
of the ton, of course, thereby adding care end 
anxious effort te the cumbersome and exhaust¬ 
ing etiquette of watering-place life. 

Spurious Peter Broker sits in the piazza, but 
smokes, second-rate cigars; while, alas, his si¬ 
lent speculations are of too private a nature 
for public avowal! Miss Sophia, a second 
Seraphina, with a few more airs, and a slight 
sinister expression, holds nightly conclaves, 
with her diplomatio mamma, in second-rate 
apartments, upon the expediency of divers mil¬ 
linery repairs, and, after tiresome furbishings 
and furbelow in gp, half dies with envy, to find 
herself eclipsed, for the evening, by Miss Sera¬ 
phina the first! Miss Sophia would smooth 
her features, expedite her matrimonial schemes, 
and keep Peter the second from slipping, 
wore she to practice her gymnastics in a 
lees public and more economical way, for the 
appointed time of oountryizihg. 

But by far tho greater part of cily outgoers, 
and thoir name is legibn, (though Miss Sophia 
periodically styles them nobodies,) scatter them¬ 
selves through the littie country hamlets, 
whither they go (because, foi-Booth, Peter Bro¬ 
ker the first and Peter tho second went to 
Saratoga) to.repay, with an unction, tho shop¬ 
ping excursions of some fortieth removed coun¬ 
try cousin. Wo to the luckless housewife, 
whose laudablo and economical curiosity has 
entailed upon her suoh a visitation. The eld¬ 
ers are to be sure generally endurable for the 
thrifty gi aces, having been by chance a plough- 
boy, and his stylish lady a farmer’s daughter; 
once away from “ what other people say,” with 
old associations up come old instincts ; and, till 
they have climbed up the ladder to Peter the 
second, their summerings in the country have 
a relish to them. 

But tho juveniles—they carry off tho palm 
of Snobism! Lisping damsels sport their 
extra affectations with impunity, ogle at the 
honest oountry lads, frighten every quadruped 
in their path by their screams, and sot at de¬ 
fiance all the laws of decorum in the village 
church; while miniature dandies turn the 
hoads .of half the lads in the parish,, by their 
exquisite fits, downy mustaches, and incom¬ 
parable aocont! Fresh air and early hours 
benefit them, nevertheless. The damsels go 
back to town, with roses in thoir cheeks; the 
lads with strength in their muscles, to bo 
wasted in future summerings, a la Peter Bro- 


Sq much for oountryizing in general. Here 
and there is an honorable exception. A rich j 
man, abovo fashion, leaves his oven • of a city, | 
to find health and strength in nature. His 
sons harden their hands, and his daughters 
brown their complexions, in athletic exercise, 
while they bettor their hearts by living natu¬ 
rally with Nature. 

And bora and there a man of letters domes¬ 
ticates himself in a quiet family, in some out- 
of-the-world village, while lookers-on wonder 
what companionship he can find there. The 
past knows—he loft his library behind him, 
and came to seek a greater and hotter book, 
penned by Gall’s own hand, spread open before 
him. 

So goes the world now, and so will it go te 
the end of time. Peter Brokers will waste 
their gains oh consumptive, fashion-mad daugh¬ 
ters, and the crowd will look gapingly and 
enviously on. God bless with buoyant health 
and happiness the bouIs true to nature, who 
Beek green grass, coal brookB, and fresh flow¬ 
ers, in lanes and by-ways, and love -to linger in 
the coolness, freshness, and verdure. 

Ho, for tho oountry farm-house, as it was 
twenty years ago! They are not now what they 
onco were. Permeating railroads, and the conse¬ 
quent facilities of intercourse with town, have 
introduced into oountry villages town luxuries, 
with town tastes—a greater degree of outward 
refinement, more mannerism, at the sacrifice 
of fresh, natural manifestations! The spin¬ 
ning-wheel and loom have disappeared; the 
classic distaff has been stowed in the attic, with 
nameless other homely, domestic implements, 
fraught with curious interest and manifold as¬ 
sociations. There’s a smack of city shoppings 
in the adomings of the “ west room.” The 
quaint bits of China on the mantel have made 
room for far more eommonplaoe plaster images; 
the checked homespun window-curtains, for 
frail muslin drapery; the funny little water- 
oolored rose-bushes of the itinerant, self-styled 
artist, for cheap engravings! The yawnmg 
fireplaoe, which was wont in summer to be 
decorated so gracefully with fragrant fir, parti¬ 
colored mosses, and delicate asparagus, have 
shut themsolveB up for the convenient ugliness 
of well-polished stoves! The sand has been 
swept from tho oarefully-ecrnbbed floor, tho 
braided mats borne from the inner sanotuary, 
for the labor-saving, single-grain carpet! Yes, 1 
the innovation is complete. There is a smack 
of Young America in every corner. 

Even if, perohance, ago or association have 
made precious some old relic, by dint of putty- 
iDgs, paintings, varnishings, and patchwork- 
ings, tho seams, the tooth-marks of time, the 
worm-holes, the rude jointurep, all disappear, 
leaving little relative beauty or real interest! 

There is somo sense, after all, in this regret 
for the bygone fashions of our grandfather’s 
parlor furnishings. There was to many of 
them a peculiar farm-house appropriateness, a 
combination of neatness with utility, consistent 


A bod by night, a cheat of drawers by day: 
the table-top-surmounted chair, with its under¬ 


pending knife-box—a more awkward, but still 
commendable piece of furniture. I stared, and 
wondered, and guessed, at first sight of tho 
quaint old thing, but still remember it with de¬ 
light ; though, forsooth, I should pity the belle 
whc.se first impression deponded upon the effect 
of that; chair’s brick-red, half-moon back¬ 
ground. 

I love my grandfather’s lumbering old house- 1 
hold furnishings; and, ho for my Grandfather’s 
Home of twenty years ago! Alas! long before 
I Crossed its threshold, the town enlighten¬ 
ments of country cousins had begun their work, 
and to me the dark old attic was by far the 
pleasantest reception room. Nevertheless, there 
was then, and there still lingers throughout it, 
a smack of the bygone, which gave a peculiar 
zest to my summerings. They livoij at my 
grandfather’s just as three-fourths of the New 
England farmers lived twenty years ago. 

How all my old-fashioned experiences then, 
crowd upon me this moment; and I seem to sit 
once more in the porch door, where I used to 
station myself every Monday, years ago, with 
a basin of warm suds, which I blow into a 
great heap of bubbles, with Jonathan’s pipe. 
In my oxtreme juvenility, washing-days were 
my peculiar horror—days of imprisonment, ad¬ 
venture, aqcidents, and cross servants; but the 
washing-days at my grandfather’s were alto¬ 
gether different affairs. Here, neatness and 
order made tolerable even the meanost drudg- 


Long before the sun had thrown its red 
streaks across the floor of the kitchen, my 
step-grandmother and Hannah would be en¬ 
gaged in actual service before tho two steam¬ 
ing-tubs, which my careful grandfather had 
made ready for them in the long porch or en¬ 
try. These wore the days of ladies’ work, 
and the quondam washwoman sported bro¬ 
cades and satins ! I was too young for actual 
servioe, and, aside from the replenishing of the 
stock of chips, was only a dissatisfied looker-on. 
How I longed to plunge my arms into tho 
foaming, Bparkling, rainbow tinted, sizzling, 
suds: vet started hack at the sfe-ht of Hannah’s 


suds; yet started back at the sight of Hannah’ 
bleached, parboiled fingers. When Jonathan 
had carried tho tubs to the well, how heartily 
I enjoyed the final submersion of the linen, 
and admired it afterwards, flapping, snow- 
white, on tho lino. ’ 

I enjoyed these days. It may have been a 
vulgar taste, but I enjoyed them in all their 
detail j and every Sabbath evening I used to 
oommit Jonathan’s blaokensd pipe to a bod of 
glowing coals, a necessary preparation for 
forthcoming experiments. 

There was a door at either end of thp porch; 
one looked out upon the green into which tho 


big gate opened from the lane; in whioh stood 
tho ohopping-bloek by tho wood-pile; whore 
hung the great well-sweep; and whore stood, 
too, the walnut tree, cf past play hours, through 
whose foliage shimmered the village spire, half! 
a mile away—all dear objects now,'as then. 
The other door opened upon the west, and took 
in a broad prospect of Mil, and dale, and for¬ 
est land. Far away, on the horizon line, in a 
mountain opening, the outskirts, of a little 
hamlet made a white speck. Tho deep valley 
below showed a rich, variegated, forest-top, 
which seemed iu the distance, winding about, 
to fence in, like thick hedges, the little farms 
scattered hero and there. From this wooded 
valley a belt of green fields rose, and fell again 
to make a bed for the mill-stream, down to 
whoso nearest side stretched my grandfather’s 
broad aores. The mill and the fat miller’s 
houso were out of sight, “ under the hill; ”, 
but the clatter of tho wheols’and the babbling 
of the waters came pleasantly on the breeze, 
while round the corner I could just catch a 
glimpse of the brook, as it burst from the oon- 
finea of the mill-pond; aye, and just around 
the corner was that mysterious little field 
And by this same door stood the rude bench, 
on which Benny placed the basin of water for. 
me, on my first hay morning. 

So here I used to sit and half dream away 
the day ; now listening to the low murmur of 
the stream, or following the picturesque move¬ 
ments of Molly, the miller’s daughter, who 
bleached her linen and browned her arms at 
the spring—now watching the gradual sub¬ 
siding of niy heaped up bubbles, with, their 
wealth of mirrored forms and colors, or listen¬ 
ing to tho harmless gossip of the two washers, 
whom I seem to see standing there now, in 
their quaint garb, enlivening their monotonous 
labor by harmless, tell-tale bits' of village do¬ 
ings, wondering what could send Jonathan 
from the corn-field so often, to look after Mol¬ 
ly’s bleaching—what the fat miller would do 
when Molly was gono, and the liko. Some¬ 
times I grew tired ; the “ 0 dear Suz,” of my 
grandmother ceased to arouse me; the little 
brook left off babbling; the speck of a hamlet 
in the distance, with its wreathed fancies, 
would also fade away, and I would droam of 
little Benny. 

But washing day and bubbles would come 
to an end, only however to make way for an¬ 
other day’s homely duties. Thrice a week 
were the contents of the dairy brought forth, 
and the arts of butter and cheese making dis¬ 
played to my wondering eyes; homely employ¬ 
ments these, to be Bure, but requiring no mean 
amount of pationoe and skill. Tho gathering 
and ohopping of the ourd, the ohuming and 
stamping of the butter, and tho achievement 
at length of the full-grown cheese, were full of 
interest to me, a novice. Then there was an 
earnest of thrift and neatness about the long 
array of shining pans at tho back door, felt 
by me, a child. Never, now a-days, do I be¬ 
hold a similar array without having mirrored 
back to me those simple rustic toils. More¬ 
over, there was a quietness about every domes¬ 
tic implement that led my juvenile ouriosity. 
The polishod wooden bowls showed such a 
wealth of interwoven fibres—the hollow smooth¬ 
ing irons, with their tiny door and heating 
stone, were so ourious. The cheese press was 
a model of rustic invention; and tho big churn 
was revered with legendary faith. In the bot¬ 
tom of this might still be seen the print of a 
witeh proof of my grandfather’s, who had ex¬ 
orcised the spirit by throwing a red hot-horse¬ 
shoe into his refractory cream ’ Those were 
the days of harmless superstitions and uncon¬ 
scious practical philosophy. ’Twas left for af¬ 
ter years to banish, through the lispings of 
pinafored school girls, these waifs of our innate 
credulity ! 

When tho last dinner dish had been placed 
upon its shelf, and the stone hearth twice 


_ never 

ing.; or the former would go to her loom, and 
the latter to her distaff. All the household 
linen, all the daily apparel, was the work of 
my grandfather’s own household. There was 
a constant hum of industry in the old farm¬ 
house; and my child sh curiosity was daily dis¬ 
tracted between the olatter of Hannah’s, loom 
in the chamber, and the whizzing of the little 
flax wheel below—that little flax wheel, the 
most classic of bygones to me. Tho German 
nursery tale cf the Spinnors fired with true 
heroines my chimerical little brain ; and hero 
wore the distaff, the treadle, and the pliant 
thread.' By dint of squinting and perspective, 
my stop grandmother came to look like a- re¬ 
spectable giantess;. but never, in my most ec¬ 
static imaginings, could I metamorphose my 

nnmmnnnln.p.ft self into auaht but little Mollv. 


oommonplace self into aught but little Molly. 

Any summer’s afternoon might be heard the 
clapping of my Btep-grandmother’s little wheel, 
and to many a pleasant gossip did it give its wel¬ 
come. How many broad-frilled caps, how many 
square neckerchief*, have not passed under my 
review; how many painted snuff-boxes under¬ 
gone my inspection, how many low-told tales 
crept over to me, in those whilom spinning days! 
Aye, and how many cups of tea, how many 
dainty cream biscuits, have not owed their con¬ 
sumption to ancient spinners’ gossiping ten¬ 
dencies ! 

In those days, people did not represent them¬ 
selves in a bit of pasteboard, but gave tangible 
and edible demonstration of presence; and 
every social dame expeoted to recover breath 
over a cup of strong tea. What a troupe of 
whilom Visiters now pass in review before me ! 

There was Dame Simkins, with her keen eye, 
turned-up nose, and nervous way, who always 
tried to look sanctimonious in a black bomba¬ 
zine. She brought a yearly gift of a pair of 
cotton 1 hose to my grandmother, with an espe¬ 
cial intention upon the crimson and-white bro¬ 
cade, I was sure. I watched her with a jeal¬ 
ous eye, and' vowed extreme vengeance upon 


her red-haired daughter, whose peculiar excel¬ 
lences and personal wants were the theme of 
after-tea tele a-tetes She was a distant con¬ 
nection of my grandmother’s, and got the bro¬ 
cade. The light of her sharp, gray eye went 
out years ago, and doubtless tho lustre of the 
red head’s brocade. 1 

Then, there was Dame Hyde, of nearer kin, 
a hustling, rosy-faced, good-natured housewife, 
whose not unfrequent visitations greatly dimin¬ 
ished tho stores of household linen. She had 
six stout damsels to “fit out,” poor soul! 

Sinister visitants we had enough of, who 
drank my step-grandmother’s tea, praised her 
spinning, flattered her foibles, and robbed her 
stores. But besides these harpies, dubbed rel¬ 
atives, there would not unfrequently “ drop in ” 
a genuine gossip, of the race extinct, with cot¬ 
ton umbrella, knitting needlda protruding from 
capacious reticule, yawning calash—in short, 
all the inseparable paraphernalia of her class. 
Tho sight of such an apparition mado my fin¬ 
gers tingle. What a feast of scandal and flow 
of soul I was sure of! 

There was a little, dried-up old maid, half a 
mile away, the very glimpse of whose blue 
umbrella, bobbing up and down, on tho high¬ 
way, would make my heart beat faster. She 
was-a full-blooded little gossip; everything 
about her, her dried-up sinewy form, snapping 
gray eyes, and nervous stop, her huge reticule 
and broad pocket, were indicative of hor call¬ 
ing. Your true busybodies arc apt to be 
lean—the very nature of‘their vocation is op¬ 
posed to the accumulation of substance; even 
a modioum of flesh might greatly discommode 
the indomitable newsmonger, in her battles 
against time and space. To be sure, here and 
there a lazy soul laughs and grows fat over 
her neighbor’s losses and crosses; but Buch a 
gossip is comparatively harmless-Lher shafts 
fly from a nerveless arm. ’Tis your itinerant 
newsmonger who gets tho vantage ground, 
and makes good her aim. 

Of this latter class there arc many species, 
from the ghouls and vampires who prowl 
about seeking who they may devour, and for 
whom, leBt my penchant for Hepsy may expose 
me to uhamiable imputation, I avow most un¬ 
mitigated hatred, to -those gentle squinteri, 
those ready sympathizers in other people’s af¬ 
fairs, those pieoes of extreme volubility, whose 
narrow little souls can never get beyond the 
individual. To this latter class belonged tat¬ 
tling Hepsy, the kindest of mischief-makers, 


upon whom, and upon whose propensities, 
‘mdgr.e my better judgment, my heart still 
looks back with an amiable weakness! 

Hepsy was certainly a busybody, but for all 
that , a clever soul. She-didn’t mean to make 
mischief, though conscience knows there was 
always enough of it in her wake. She liked 
the eclat attendant upon a news carrier, liked 
the cordial welcomes her communicativeness 
gained her, (for our grandmothers wore, after 
all, true daughters of Eve;) best of all, she 
liked a oup of strong tea. Bless me, how much 
of inspiration there used to be in those tiny 
blue oups of tea ! How they would set a whole 
table of cronies gossiping over their bygones ! 
On poor Hepsy there was no end of their pow¬ 
er. Before the magic tea, she would he diplo¬ 
matically reserved, deal in monosyllables, half- 
uttered sentences, sly winks and nods; but two 
or threo cups, well creamed and sweetened, 
would unloose at once her tongue and rotieule 
strings. Oat came the snuff-box, with the 
painted cow on its cover, and, with it, out 
came every scrap of domestic gossip, gathered 
in her week’s perambulations in the -country, 
three miles round. 

Hepsy was really, if not nominally, the town 
olsuk of tho village^ and Hepsy was pretty sure 
to be right. ’Twas she who first published 
Jonathan to Molly, the Miller’s daughter, and 
weren’t they married in "less than a twelve- 
month ? For an old maid, Hepsy was lenient 
to the young people, but somehow she had a 
terrible grudge against delinquents from her 1 
own class, and woe to the ancient maiden who 
deserted the ranks. ’Twas an amiable weak- 


Sinnetking of a prophetess was Hepsy, too. 
Didn’t Bhe rightly divine that the Squire’s an¬ 
tiquated daughter would fail in her matrimo¬ 
nial intentions on the still more antiquated 
minister? She did fail — lucky for Hcpsy’s 
reputation for foresight. Poor Hepsy! The 
day I left my Grandfather’s Homo for ayo, her 
eolton umbrella stood by the door. She is 
gono now, and porchanoe, too, the snuff-box 
with the painted oover. 

So passed the week days at my grandfather’s, 
Saturday, the baking day, the finale, I pass 
over. Its early mommg preparations, its ole¬ 
aginous atmosphere, my own manifold duties, 
wore loss agreeable than the sight of the after 
laden shelves of the dairy. 

But Saturday evening, 1 would not pass that 
over—to me, always, those pleasant hours of 
relaxation, of retrospect, and foresight, but 
utter disregard for the present—such were 
they always at my grandfather’s. The clatter 
of the loom stopped; the flax-wheel was hid iu 
the closet; each one, without thought or re¬ 
minders of work, gave themselves up to rest. 
The dog-eared Bible was taken from the shelf 
by my grandmother, to whoso measured tones- 
my grandfather and Hannah listened with 
bowed head?. Jonathan, at peace with him¬ 
self and tho world, leaning back in tho chim¬ 
ney corner, would quietly smoke his pipe, pre¬ 
paratory to a comfortable snooze; While I, 
thoughtless child, would dream the hours away 
on the stone stop of the porch door, 

There was a thorough abandon of care in 
those evening hours. The new week had not 
yet begun. Here was quiet, and freedom from 
toil, even in the end of the bustling old week. 
Then came a sense of impending duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities, with tho early sunbeams of Sab¬ 
bath morning, 


It has already been stated that the political 
revolution of 1688 was accompanied by a ter¬ 
ritorial and ecclesiastical revolution, as the 
Crown lands were divided, to a very great ex¬ 
tent, among the great Whig families who had 
taken a principal part in the expulsion of the 
Stuarts, and the act of uniformity was solemn¬ 
ly ratified in favor of Church ot Englandism. 
A narrow and false view is taken of this mem¬ 
orable epoch, if confined strictly to thetehrono- 
logical date of 1688, for-it really was an inter¬ 
mediate position between, and a past and fu¬ 
ture era. The historical student should con¬ 
sider it as a compendious term, including that 
series of events which commenced with the 
grand rebellion against Charles I, and termina¬ 
ted with tho accession of the House of Hanover 
to tho throne of Great Britain. In a word, it 
embraoos the rise; progress, and conclusion, of 
tlie national protest against an arbitrary and 
undefined prerogative. 

We proceed to its results on taxation. For 
the sake of clearness, we may be allowed to re¬ 
peat that the abolition of tho feudal dues at 
the Restoration, and the surrender of the Crown 
lands at the Revolution, deprived the sovereign 
of the main sourcos of revenue, whioh he had 
enjoyed during the six centuries in which the 
feudal monarchy had existed. For the former 
deficiency, an hereditary excise was establish¬ 
ed ; for the latter, the Civil List was institu¬ 
ted. These two combined, however, were in¬ 
adequate to defray the increased expenditure 
of the nation, plunged at once into the war 
which William III incessantly waged against 
Louis KiY. Now,, when the dethronement of 
James II was meditating, the revolutionary 
party, in order to conciliate the mass of the 
people, who were j ustly indignant at the exoise, 
promised, in the event of suocess, to introduce 
a land tax on their ostates, by way of compen¬ 
sation ; and to this they were also moved by re¬ 
membering that the excise was only carried 
by two votes, for it was not sufficient to effect a 
revolution, but also to secure it against the 
contingency of a counter revolution. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the first year of the reign of William 
and Mary, three separate aids were granted to 
the Crown for the financial year 1689-1690, 
which, together, amounted to four shillings in 
the pound on the true yearly rental of real 
property, and twenty-four shillings for every 
pound of personal property, exoept debts, stock 
on land, and household goods. At that time, 
the legal interest of money was six per cent. 
Hero, then, are combined a land tax and a 
special inoome tax; and it is to he observed 
that the same rate, or four shillings in the 
pound was levied both on real and personal 
property. The amount thus assessed was 
£2,018.704. 

The aristocracy, however, having caught 
tho fish, were soon disposed to remove the net, 
for they submitted most reluctantly to tax 
themselves, and determined, and, as we shall 
presently see, succeeded in throwing the pub¬ 
lic burdens off their own shoulders. On the 
2d April, 1690, the House of Commons being 
in Committee of Supply, Sir W. Strickland 
moved “ that the supply be not raised by a land 
tax.” Go this Mr. Swvnfin said : “ As to the 


tax.” Go this Mr. Swynfin said: “ As to the 
arguments against a land tax, I have been here 
the best part of twenty years, and all the pro¬ 
jects would never do. The way of our ances¬ 
tors has always been on land, and they ab¬ 
horred excise and all other projects. I wish 
we prove wiser than they. We had a war 
with the Duteh, as we now have with the 
French, and it was carried on in no other way 
than by a land tax. I am not for saving'our 
lands to enslave our persons by excise.” Mr. 
Swynfin had the foresight to peroeive, that if 
direct taxation wore abandoned, all tho State 
burdens would be imposed on trade and indus¬ 
try, while the land would escape ; and experi¬ 
ence proved the soundness of his implied pre¬ 
diction. However, his opposition at that time 
was partially successful. 

In 1690-1691, two other aids were granted, 
each of which was fixed at £1,651,702, but 
the two statutes, by which these were granted 
varied from the principle involved in those im¬ 
mediately precoding. In the former it was or¬ 
dered that a rate of four shillings on tho pound 
should be raised on the full bona fide rontal of 
the land; but in the latter, a fixed sum was 
voted, to bo. made up of all the annual profits 
of all the property, real and personal, in tho 
kingdom ; it is also to be noted that it fell 
short of the first grant. 

In 1692, Parliament reverted to the first 
principle that had been" adopted; and it is im 
portant to observe that the commissioners Were 
ordered to assess all tho real property “ after 
the rate of four shillings for every twenty shil¬ 
lings of the full yearly value, as tho same was 
let for, or worth to be lot, at the timo of assess¬ 


ing thereof.” The impbrtanee of these words 
will be pointed out hereafter. 

This mode of raising a tax on land was fol¬ 
lowed, without variation, up to 1696; but in 
1697 a totally different plan was pursued; a 
fixed sum of £1,484,015 was then voted by 
Parliament, and it was ordered that personal 
estate should pay three shillings in the pound, 
desperate debts, stock on land, household 
goods, loans to his Majesty, and the pay of the 
military and naval services, exoepted; and, fur¬ 
ther, that lauds should be charged with as 
much equality and indifferenoy as possible, by 
a pound rate, “ for or towards the said several 
and respective Bums of money by this aot sej 
and imposed.” Here, it must be observed, 
firstly, that the tax on personal property is 
fixed at three shillings in the pound ; second¬ 
ly, that the contrary to the spirit of the con¬ 
stitution, personal property is put forward as 
the main and primary object to be assessed ; 
for, in ancient times, tenths, fifteenths, and 
subsidies, were only levied on emergencies, to 
relieve a too gieat pressuro upon land; third¬ 
ly, that real property is only to mako up any 
deficiency in the sum voted ; that is to say, if j 
the threo shillings in the pound 3 on personal 
property did not realize £1,484,015. By this 
contrivance the aristocracy subverted; or rather 
reversed the ancient system of taxation. Suoh 
continued to be the practice for one hundred 
years—or from 1697 to 1798, when the land tax 
was mado perpetual, and fixed at £2,037,627, 
but subject to redemption. And it must also 
be-observed that, during this period, tlie tax on 
personal property was not levied, though legal¬ 
ly due, but finally abolished by 3 William IV. 

On these historical facts we now proceed to 
offer seme reflections, as illustrating the new 
position of the aristocracy, and the influence 
which that position exercised on their charac¬ 
ter and oonduct. It is evident that the land 
tax of four shillings in the pound, enforced im¬ 
mediately after the revolution, was in the na¬ 
ture of an equivalent for the abolition oF the 
Court of Wards in 1660; for the exoise paid to 
the Crown, in lieu of its ancient feudal dues, 
fell on the people at large as consumers of ex- 
cisenble articles; but as the principal charges 
of the State had, from tho foundation of tho 
monarchy, been defrayed by tho land, it was 
only following out the spirit of tho constitution 
to revert baok to that principle. Nor oould 
our financial system he more equitable; for 
since revenue must be raised from some quar¬ 
ter, it is just that it should bo drawn from real 
and personal property combined, since the 
main object of government is to protect such 
property. During the first nine years of the 
reign of William and Mary, this rule was ob¬ 
served in levying taxes, but it was afterwards 
evaded by the legislature, whose principal mem¬ 
bers were land-owners; and the reason why it 
was not enforced on personal property seems 
to have been to hush up all the real provisions 

the statute, and prevent any searohing in¬ 
quiry being made into the true spirit and 
intent of the land tax acts. The ancient feudal 
dues were not a fixed annuity of invariable 
amount, but fluctuated in the nature of grow¬ 
ing profits; and as tho land tax must be con¬ 
sidered an equivalent for such dues, it must j 
also have been intended to partake of the same 
nature; and this indeed is evident from tho 
statutes of William and Mary, which, in the 
most express terms and dearest language, de¬ 
clare that the assessment shaU be made “ after 
the rate of four shillings for every twenty shil¬ 
lings of tho full yearly value, as the same lands, 
&o., were let for, or worth to be let, at the .time 
of assessing thereof.” But the legislature, 
mainly composed of land-owners, artfully and 
unconstitutionally changed a variable into a 
fixed annuity, in order that suoh annuity might 
not increase as rents and the value of land in¬ 
creased. Let us see what the result would 
have been, had the old system been continued, 
and real property had been rated from year to 
year , as is the modern practice with the asses¬ 
sed taxes. 

In 1692, the landed rontal of England and 
Wales was estimated at ten millions, and con¬ 
sequently a rate of four shillings in the pound 
on that amount would have yielded two mil¬ 
lions. It being very difficult, perhaps impossi¬ 
ble with perfect acouraoy, to 'state the true 
rental year by year from iG92 to 1842, we are 
compelled to take an average to illustrate our 
argument ; and wo pause at 1842, because in 
that year feir Robert Feel reverted to the old 
principle in a certain degree, by re-establishing 
the property and inoome tax. We shall there¬ 
fore divide this whole term of one hundred and 
fifty years into two periods, the. one ranging 
from 1692 to 1770, the other extending from 
1770 to 1842. In 1770, Arthur Young, the 
celebrated agriculturist and statistician, esti¬ 
mated tho annual landed rental at sixty mil¬ 
lions ; now, our calculation proceeds on the 
following basis. By adding together the rent¬ 
als of 1692 and 1770, and dividing the sum by 
two, we obtain the average yearly rontal of 
those seventy-eight years, whioh amounts to 
thirty-five millions; a land tax of four shillings 
in tho pound on thirty-five millions would pro¬ 
duce seven millions, and consequently in seven¬ 
ty-eight years'the aggregate amount received 
Mould have been five - hundred and forty-six 
millions. 

We must now apply the same reasoning to" 
tho second period of seventy-two years inclu¬ 
ded between 1770 and 1842. Sir Robert Peel, 
in moving his property and income-tax bill, es¬ 
timated the landed rental it only seventy-two 
millions; which was evidently inoorrect, as it 
cannot be supposed that the increase had been 
only twelve millions since the valuation of Ar¬ 
thur Young. Moreover, the error of Sir Rob¬ 
ert Peel was proved by results; for ho estima¬ 
ted the rooeipts of the now tax at only three 
millions, while it actually yielded five millions 
and a half, in spite of all evasions. However, 
for the sake of illustrating our- reasoning, we 
shall adopt Sir Robert Peel’s scale, rejecting 
the two odd millions, not to encumber the esti¬ 
mate with fractions. Proceeding on this basis, 
we add together Bixty millions, the rental of 
1770, and seventy millions, the rontal of 1842 ; 
which, together, give an average rental from 
year to year, included in this period of seventy- 
two years, of sixty-five millions; and four shil¬ 
lings in the pound, on that amount, would yield 
annually thirteen millions; and consequently 
in seventy-two yoars would have yiolded nine 
hundred and thirty-six millions. In a tabular 
form, the whole statement would stand thus : 
From 1692 to 1730, 35-75 multi- 
• plied by 78»=(7 by 78) mil¬ 
lions, or .... 546 000,000 
From 1770 to 1842, 65-5 multi¬ 
plied by 72= (13 by 72) mil¬ 
lions, or - - - 936,000,000 


Total amount of land tax which 
would have been paid into tho 
national troasury, had it been 
levied honestly according to 
the statutes - - - - 1,482,000,000 

Deduct amount actually paid - 320,000,000 


Deficits whioh tho landlords have 
evaded - - - - -1,162,000,000 

We must proceed one step further. The 
national dobt, funded and unfunded, now 
amounts, in round numbers, to eight hundred 
millions. If this be subtracted from the land- 
tax ‘deficit, the whole of the national debt 
would have been paid, and a surplus remain 
iu the treasury of three hundred and sixty-two 
millions. The magnitude of this transaction 
may induce somo readers to suspeot that we 
have been building castles in the air; but the 
evidenoe is arithmetical. Neither the facts 
nor figures-oan bo disputed. 

We must prooeed one step further. The ex¬ 
isting national debt amounts, in round num¬ 
bers, to eight hundred millions. If that sum 
be subtracted from the land-tax doficit, the 
national debt would be cancelled, and a bal¬ 
ance remain in the treasury of three hundred 
and sixty-two millions. Had the land tax been 
paid honestly, from year to year, on the grow¬ 
ing rental, the trade and labor of England 
would not be now thirty millions of interest, 
whioh swallows up three-fifths of the annual 
revenue; for tho principal on which that inter¬ 
est is paid would not have existed. There 
would have been no necessity for tariffs or ous- 


tom houses, crippling oommerce to keep faith 
with the public; creditor; and it is a material 


fact whioh oannot be too strongly impressed, 
that a free import trade was the undoubted 
rule and policy of England for six hundred 
years after the Conquest. The aristocracy sub¬ 
verted that system at the Restoration and at 
tho Revolution, and, to aavo their estates from 
bearing public burdens, introduced and carried 
out, in tho most minute forms, the principle of 
indirect taxation. From 1688 to 1832, the 
Government of England was a real oligarchy, 
disguisod under the nominal designation of a 
limited monarchy. Let us see, then, what 
measures the oligarchy adopted to secure the 
power they had obtained. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, 1711,_ 

was passed by whioh the qualification of a rep¬ 
resentative for a county was fixed at an an¬ 
nual rental of six hundred pounds, and that of 
a representative of a borough at three hundred 
pounds—both these qualifications being con¬ 
fined to real property. This was obviously 
done to strengthen tho landed interest, and 
Bccuro a Parliamentary majority to the great 
territorial families; for howevor Whigs and 
Tories might fight against eaeh other to get 
possession of tho treasury, they alway united 
again® 111 .' a m U.-'moerntic 

pressure. By this property qualification act, 
whioh still exists in its ancient spirit, though 
somewhat modified in form., the Houso of Com¬ 
mons usurped one of the most sacred privileges 
of tho people, invadod the rights of tho elec¬ 
toral body, and in effect limited the franohiae, 
as it narrowed the competition of candidates 
on whom that franohise oould be bestowed by 
the constituencies. The act was essentially 
despotic, for tho Parliament that passed it 
weakened the hands of its own electors, which’ 
they were constitutionally bound to strengthen. 
The aristoeraoy desired so to oonstruot the 
legislative assembly as to continue land ex¬ 
empt from the taxation it juBtly owed. 

In the reign of George the Third, Parlia¬ 
ment, fearing the popularity of the Pretender, 
passed the Septennial bill, and thus extended 
the duration of their sittings from three years 
to seven yoars; but it was expressly declared 
that this Bhould only be a temporary measure. 
However, it was bo well oaloulated to confirm 
aristocratic power, that it was never repealed, 
though an attempt to that effect was made in 
the reign of George tho Second. On that oc¬ 
casion, Sir John St. Aubin made a powerful 
speech in favor of a return to triennial Parlia¬ 
ments ; and there are passages in it so pro¬ 
phetic of what has since happened, that they 
merit transcription. 

“ Long Parliaments,” said Sir John, “give 
the minister an opportunity of getting acquaint¬ 
ance witli members, and practicing his several 
arts to win them into his schemes. This must 
be the work of time. Corruption is of so base 
a nature, that at first sight it is extremely 
shocking. Hardly any one has submitted to 
it all at onco. His disposition must be previ¬ 
ously understood, the particular bait must be 
found out with which he is to be allured, and, 
after all, it is not without many struggles that 
he surrenders his virtue. One or two, perhaps, 
have deserted their oolors the first campaign, 
some have done it on a second; but a great 
many who have not that eager disposition to 
vice, will wait till a third. Long Parliaments 
first introduced bribery at eleotions; it is a sore 
which has been long eating into the most vital 
parts of our Constitution, and I hope the time 
will oome when you will probo it to the bot¬ 
tom ; for if a minister should ever gain a cor¬ 
rupt familiarity with our boroughs — if he 
should keep a register of them in his pocket, 
and, by sending down his treasury mandates, 
should procure a spurious representative of the 
people, the offspring of his corruption, who will 
be at all timos ready to reconcile and justify 
the most contradictory measures of his admin¬ 
istration, and even to vote every orude, indi¬ 
gested dream of his patron into a law ; if the 
maintenance of his power should become the 
sole object of their attention, and they should 
be guilty of the most violent breach of parlia¬ 
mentary trust, by giving the King a discretion¬ 
ary liberty of taxing the people without limita¬ 
tion and control—the last compliment they can 
pay to the Crown, if this should ever be the 
unhappy condition of this nation, the people 
may indeed complain, hut the doors of that 
plaoo where their com plaints should be heard 
will forever bo shut against them. For these 
reasons, short Parliaments have been less cor¬ 
rupt than long ones; they are observed, like 
streams of water, always to grow more impure, 
the greater the distance they run from the 
fountain head.” 

The territorial aristocracy, not content with 
the property qualification of members and the 
Septennial act, determined to have the armed 
force of the country completely at their dis¬ 
posal; they, therefore, in the reign of George 
1, withdrew the ooguizanoe of military offences 
from the civil magistrate, and vested it in the 
officers by martial law, because the officers be¬ 
longed to their own class, and as commissions 
were not accorded to merit, but mado an ob¬ 
ject of purchase or patronage, plebeians were 
effectively excluded from command. 

Ga a motion made in the Honse of Com- 

ons to reduce the army, Mr. Pulteney said: 
“I have always been, sir, and always shall be, 
against a standing army of any kind; tome 
it is a terrible thing, whether under that of a 
parliamentary or any other designation; a 
standing army is still a standing army, what- 
ovor name it be called by; they are a body of 
men distinct from the body of the people; 
they aro.govcrned by different laws, "and blind 
obedience and an entire submission to tho or- 
dors of their commanding officer, is their only 
principle. The nations around us are already 
enslaved by those very means ; by means of 
thoir standing armies, they have every onolost 
their liberties. It is, indeed, impossible that 
the liberties of the people can be preserved id 
any country where a numerous standing army is 
kept up. By tho military law, the administra¬ 
tion of justice is so quick, and the punishment 
so severe, that neither officer nor Boldier dares 
to dispute the orders of his supreme com¬ 
mander; he must not consult his own inclina¬ 
tions. If an officer wore commanded to pull 
his own father out of this house, he must do it; 
ho daro not disobey; immediate death would 
ho the sure oonsequenco of the least grum¬ 
bling.” 

One other point must here be noticed. The 
aristooraoy were still unsatisfied with their 
numerous and successful usurpations. They 
had reduoed the royal prerogative almost to a 
mere seal of office, and deprived the people of 
most of their old political rights. In fact, they 
ruled absolutely, and determined on making 
the attempt to consolidate their privileged or¬ 
der, by preventing the King from adding to the. 
Peerage. Their object was to create a Goldjcn 
Book, as at Venioo. This scheme failed, as it 
roused the jealousy of all the land-owners who 
hoped to wear a ooronet; but the attempt 
shows the grasping character of their ambi¬ 
tion. They had ceased to be patriots. All 
their aots wore prompted by selfishness. They 
nominated to all offices of emolument and 
Ijonor. The lowest appointments in tho cus¬ 
toms and excise were at thoir disposal. They 
nominated to church livings and created Bish¬ 
ops. They ruled the Houso of Commons by 
rotten boroughs. Their relatives wore quar¬ 
tered in the army and navy. In a wox'd, Eng¬ 
land at this epoch was an Oligarchy. But 
from this culminating point it was descended 
to fall. But the causes of that fall must be 
narrated in another number. J. D. 




Private Quarrels in Public. —Something 
having been said in censure of such newspa¬ 
pers as have commented upon a recent Con¬ 
gressional quarrel, the Albany Journal replies : 

“If gentlemen want thoir quarrels kept pri¬ 
vate, they must not make the floor of Congress 
the scene of them. Theie are times and places 
enough, where private difficulties can bo set¬ 
tled without fear of ‘intermeddling,’ by the 
press or any one else. But if they court noto¬ 
riety, and of their own aocord thrust their per¬ 
sonalities upon the public, by choosing a pub- 
lio legislative assembly — a place suvrounded 
by newspaper reporters and correspondents— 


for thoir displays, they must expect to have 
their conduct commented on in just suoh torms 
as it deserves. 

“ Besidesyit is not a private matter. The time 
thus consumed belongs to the people of the 
United States. They pay for it at tho rate of 
$500 an hour. 

“ The prose can discourage these seenes, aa 
nothing else oan. Let it ho once understood 
that Congressional bullying is sure of condem¬ 
nation by their thousand tongues, and there 
will be much less of it than there is.” 


For the National Era. 
WILLIAM FRANKLIN JENKINS. 


Died, at the Marlboro Hotel; Boston, Mass., 
March 2d, of pulmonary consumption, W. F. 
Jenkins, formerly of Attica, N. Y., aged 29 
years. 

Few and simple are the words that suffice to 
Tecord the ^exit of a good and true man from 
this earthly sphere of his existence and influ¬ 
ence. Few and simple are the facts recapitu¬ 
lated in the brief memorials of a useful life, 
which meekly commend themselves to the no 
tice of the public mind in a oorner of some 
newspaper, as a i'arewell suggestion to the 


midst. The date of the departure, the name, 
age, birth-place, burial-placo, and the disease 
in which the last summons oame, make up all 
tfee obituary history of thousands, whose lives 
have been daily lessons of love to God and 
man. Tho walks of suoh a life leave few foot¬ 
prints to human eyes in tho dew of those 
sequestered fields of philanthropy whioh it 
blessed with its secret labors of lovo. But 
none the less for this, does the divine benedic¬ 
tion attach to these labors, in all the fulness of 
its promise, that they shall follow the humble 
and devoted worker after he is taken to his 
reward, and live in beautiful and immortal 
influence upon the earth. Few persons, except 
the most intimate friends of W. F. Jenkins, 
knew how full of suoh labors was his short life 
of twenty-nine years; for he seldom let his left 
hand know wliat' his right hand did for tho 
glory of God and the good of man ; and that 
right hand, and the heart that moved it to its 
benevolent activities, were ever busy and burn¬ 
ing with works and ideas of human brother¬ 
hood. The first personal acquaintance made 
by thb writer with his departed friend, was 
in connection with one of his characteristic 
schemes of quiet benevolence. He had a large 
number of young men in his employ, for whose 
moral progress, and intellectual and rcligioug 
development, he thought, watched, and labor¬ 
ed, with a brother’s care. 

On the occasion to which we refer, he col¬ 
lected them in the counting-room of his estab¬ 
lishment, to listen to a few words of oounsel 
and suggestion, which he asked us to address 
to .them. Soon after this interview, we went 
to Europe, whero wo spent several years, la¬ 
boring especially in the cause of peace. About 
ten years had elapsed, when we received a let¬ 
ter from him, referring to the little meeting in 
his counting-room, and requesting us to aocopt 
the annual rent of the establishment, amount¬ 
ing to $200, as his annual contribution to the 
cause we were endeavoring to promote. It was 
its day the most extensive blacksmith shop 
New England, in which the iron work of 
the frigate Constitution was wrought. This 
circumstance seemed to enhanoe the pleasure 
he felt in appropriating the rent of thoso an¬ 
vils and walls, that onco rang and resounded 
with the clangor of that warlike work, to the 
dissemination of the ideas of peace and hu¬ 
man brotherhood among tho nations of the 
earth. It partially realized, in his viow, the 
beating of “swords into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning-hooks.” On our return to 
America last autumn, we found him, to our 
great sorrow, in a very delicate state of health, 
evidently near the dose of his young and be¬ 
nevolent life. But his heart was full to over¬ 
flowing, of warm and earnest sympathies with 
evory enterprise of true philanthropy. 

He spoke of tho pecuniary means he had ac¬ 
cumulated by industrious application, as a sa¬ 
cred trust which he held as a mere steward ; 
and whioh, while he lived, and after he was 
gone to his rest, he was anxious should be de¬ 
voted to the servioe of Him who gave it. The 
cause of Peace, Anti-Slavery, and of other de¬ 
partments of human brotherhood, seemed to 
grow dearer and dearer to him as ho approaoh- 
od his end. Ho spoke of their progress and pros¬ 
pects with the fervor of oarncst faith and hope, 
oven when it was difficult for him to enunciate 
distinctly tho words they inspired. In his last 
moments, he dirooted that the annuity to those 
operations in which wo had been engaged, 
should be increased to $500—a sacred bequest, 
which, we trust, will ever be appropriated so 
as to realize the dying wish of his benevolent 
heart. He was summoned suddenly to his rest 
and reward; and we had not tho melancholy 
satisfaction of being with him in hislast houra. 
We have lost in him truly a friend and broth¬ 
er ; and we hope, on the soore of this relation, 
and of the sentiments it inspires, his immedi¬ 
ate relatives, and frionds of older date, will 
pardon us for subjoining this tribute of sffoc 
tion and gratitude to tho brief notice of his 
death, whioh they-asked us to communicate to 
the National Era. K. B. 


MEETING IN LEESEUBGH, OHIO. 


At a meeting convened in Leesburgh, Carroll 
county, Ohio, February 18,. 1854, Jacob Mille- 
sack was called to the chair, and Samuel Price 
appointed secretary. The following resolutions 
were presented by A. R, Dempster and, on 
motion, adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That wo the citizens of Leesburgh 
and - vicinity, in the county of Carroll, and 
State of Ohio, do most solemnly protest against 
the passage of any bill for the organization of 
Nebraska, or any Other Territory belonging to 
the United States, unless Slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except for tho punishment of orime, 
is prohibited forever therein. 

Resolvect, That each member of Congress who 
votes for or in any way gives counteuanoo to 
the passage of the bill for tho organization of 
the Nebraska Territory, as reported by Doug¬ 
las, of Illinois, is a traitor to his country, to 
Freedom, and to God, worthy only of everlast¬ 
ing infamy. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet¬ 
ing be forwarded to Salmon P. Chase, of the 
Senate, and Joshua R. Giddings, of the HouBe 
of Representatives,'to be by them presented to 
the bodies of which they are respectively mem¬ 
bers, and furnished for publication in the Na¬ 
tional Era, Carroll Free Press, and Ohio Pica¬ 
yune. .1. Millesack, Chairman. 

Samuel Price, Secretary. 


For the National Era. 
MEETING IN NOBLE COUNTY, OHIO.’ 


Pumuant to a notice, the citizens of Sum- 
inerfieid and vicinity, Noble county, Ohio, met 
at the school-house, Maroh 11, 1864, to ex¬ 
press their opposition to the Nebraska bill of 
Senator Douglas. 

Mr. Barnos was called to the chair, and R. 
Stephenson was appointed secretary. G. TrotO’' 
J. Lurnap, and R. Stephenson, were appointed 
to draft resolutions expressive of the sense of 
the meeting. ^ r 

Among the resolutions reported and adopted 
were tho following: 

Resolved, That we regard the passage 1 of the 
Nebraska bill by the Senate of_ the United 
StateB as a moat flagrant violation of public 
faitb, a shameful departure from tho spirit and 
early policy of the Government, a willing sub¬ 
serviency to the unjust demands of the slave 
power, and an unparalleled betrayal of the 
rights and claims tf.Northern freemen. 

Resolved, That wc entirely disapprove tho 
oonduct of all Northern Senators who voted, 
for the passage of Douglas’s bill, and most 
heartily despise all those who were guilty of 
dodging the question ; while we cordially ap¬ 
prove the action of the brave, honest fourteen 
who manfully resisted so shameful a violation 
of pljghted faith, and we hereby assure them 
of our confidence and esteem in relation to 
their action on the Nebraska bill. 
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NOTICE TO OUK BOSTON SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those of our subscribers in Boston and vi¬ 
cinity who have heretofore received their pa¬ 
pers from Mr. G. W. Light, are informed that 
hereafter they will receive them by mail. 
Should any subscriber fail to receive his paper, 
he will oblige us by informing us of the fact, 
and also of the time to which he has paid his 
subscription. 


As we have been printing a large supply of 
the Era since the commencement of the Ne¬ 
braska excitement, we can furnish at very low 
rates, for general circulation, files of the paper 
from December 1, 1853, to April 1, 1854, a 
period of four months, containing— 

Goodell’s Series on the Legal Tenure of 
Slavery; 

If Speech of Gerrit Smith on the Koszta Cor¬ 
respondence ; 

Speech of Mr. Gildings on the Amistad 
Claim ; 

Address of the Independent Democratic 
Members of Congress on the Nebraska Qr.os- 

Speeohes of Messrs. Chase, Seward, Sum¬ 
ner, and Douglas, upon the same question; 

And our Editorials upon the same question, 
amounting to more than one hundred columns. 

We will supply them at 25 cents a single 
file, or at $ 1 for five files. 

We doubt whether documents of so much 
value, so suitable for circulation at this crisis, 
ooura be furnished at so low a dost in any oth¬ 
er way. 

American Jubilee. —This is the title of a 
new monthly Anti-Slavery paper, published by 
William Goodell, in the city of Now York. 
Terms 50 cents per annum, for 12 numbers, or 
five copies for $2. 

Mr. Goodell is an able and a persevering 
man, and will make this monthly the instru¬ 
ment for disseminating his peculiar views in 
regard to the Constitution and Slavery. 

THE HOMESTEAD BILE AND THE S0U1H. 

“ Under the sway of a wild and rampant 
Democracy, such as holds annually its frantic 
and disgusting rovels in the halls of Congress, 
the public lands are disappearing like frost be¬ 
fore the morning sun-light. In fact, Agrarian¬ 
ism, in its foulest form, is beginning to rear its 
hideous front and breathe its pestilent doc¬ 
trines ; and modern Democracy, ever prone to 
pay its worship to the false and the foolish, is 
ready to take it to its warm embrace and hold 
it up to its admiring followers, as a new and 
beautiful addition to its political creed. Pro¬ 
gress, we know, is the order of the day, but 
from such progress, good Lord deliver us. 

“There is one proposition connected with the 
disposition of the publia lands, which ought to 
strike every patriotic mind with alarm and 
horror, and which should make the policy of 
a general distribution among all the States a 
cardinal tenet in the faith of all parties actu¬ 
ated by an honest desire to promote the pub- 
lio good and preserve the public morals. We 
refer, of course, to that vile and iniquitous 
scheme of public plunder known as the Home¬ 
stead bill, whioh proposes to make one grand, 
universal grab, and give away the whole of the 
public lands to idlers and vagrantB at a single 
dash. The gross injustioe, the folly, the im¬ 
moral tendency of this measure, is altogether 
unequalled. There is nothing like it in the 
whole history of American legislation. It finds 
its parallel only among the Agrarian enormi¬ 
ties of ancient Rome. Just look at this scheme 
in all its naked and hideous deformity. It pro¬ 
poses to confer the whole of the publie domain, 
gratuitously, upon those who may think prop¬ 
er to settle upon and cultivate the land for the 
space of five years.”— Richmond ( Va.) Whig. 

Well, Virginia is one of the last States to 
take umbrage at suoh a policy. Does the 
Whig know that the natives of that State, 
living in the new States and Territories in 1850, 
amounted to nearly one-half of her entire 
white population residing at home '!■ As Vir¬ 
ginia sends off so many of her children, she 
ought to bo grateful for a policy which pro¬ 
poses to secure them comfortable and inde¬ 
pendent homes. 

As for Agrarianism, there is nothing very 
terrible in it, when properly understood. The 
policy of the Gracchi was to dispossess the 
large landholders and slaveholders of the pub-, 
lio domain of Rome, which, in violation of law 
they had usurped, and to restore it. to the Peo¬ 
ple, so as to encourage free labor, and multi¬ 
ply the number of small and independent cul¬ 
tivators. That wise and noble policy was 
agrarianism ; and it is a recommendation to 
the Homestead polioy, that it is founded upon 
the same principle and pervaded by the same 
regard for the rights and interests of the 


MB. CLTNGMAN AND STATISTICS. 

Mr. Clingman, in his spoeoh on the 4th on 
the Nebraska Bill, comparing the free and 
slave States, said the latter contained as many 
churches, and fewer paupers. This pauper 
humbug we exposed a few days since. A word 
as to ohureh accommodations, Mr. Clingman 
does not tell the whole truth. The'Census 
Bhows that there are more churches or meet¬ 
ing-houses in the slave States in proportion to the 
population than in the free—but that fact does 
not show the average amount of church ac¬ 
commodation, or the average value of churoh 
property. Lot Mr. Clingman consult the Cen¬ 
sus, and he will find that; the average accom¬ 
modations for worshippers are greater in the 
free than in the slave States, and that the Ag¬ 
gregate value of church property in the for¬ 
mer is about $67,337,000, while in the latter 
it is only $19,000,000! The single State of 
New York contains ohureh property to the 
value of $21,000,000, or $2,000",000 more than 
the -aggregate value of the churoh property in 
the fifteen slaveholding States. 

It will not do for the Slavery men to provoke 
comparisons between tbo effects of free-labor 
and slave-labor institutions. 


This abominable scheme is at length in ar- 
ticulo mortis. This is the general fact. There 
are incidents connected with its history that 
will prove highly interesting when folly re¬ 
vealed. The following wae written to #ie 
New York Inquirer on the 5th instant: 

“ There have been interesting proceedings on 
the Mexican treaty. On Monday, the Presi¬ 
dent sent in Mr. Ward’s letter to Gen. Gads¬ 
den, in which Mr. Ward professed to have 
verbal instructions authorizing Gen. Gadsden 
. to negotiate on the Garay and other private 
claims. A warm and excited debate occurred 
..JSStween Messrs. Mason, Shields, Rusk, and 
/ Clayton. On Tuesday, General Shields moved 
/ to lay the treaty oa»the table. .Lost—yeas 13, 
nays 27. A motion was then' made to strike 
out the boundary designated -in the treaty— 
carried. Repeated propositions fori&ther lines 
were then made and defeated. The test vote 
yesterday indicated only eight majority for the 
treaty, whioh falls short'of the necessary two- 
thirds vote. Mr, Gwin’s amendment for a line 
touching the head of the Gulf of California, 
wae loot. An amendment to take in Lower 
California and the larger part of Sonora, was 
lost. 

“To-day, a motion to reconsider the vote 
striking out the boundary line was made and 
lost. Unless yesterday’s action is reversed, the 
treaty is already defeated.” 

The annihilation of the Gadsden boundary 
was a death-blow to the treaty. It could not 
be sustained by those who favored it, and so 
strong a party can be rallied in behalf of no 
other boundary. 


NON-INTERVENTION AND POLYGAMY. 

A correspondent in Philadelphia requests us 
to bring the subject of Polygamy, as affected 
by the doctrine of Non-Intervention, to the no- 
tioe of Congress. It has often been brought to 
the notice' of that body, but it would seem that 
some of the members think the system a very 
good one. 

True, it debauehes man, degrades w,oman, 
debases the Family Institution, and gives 
full rein to lioentiousness; but what of it? 
Have not the People of a Territory the right to 
govern themselves ? to form and regulate their 
■own institutions ? 

Sojourners among the Mormons tell us that 
the state of morals with them is excellent— 
that the vice of fornication is unknown—that 
there iB more corruption in New York than in 
Utah! Of course! Fornication in Utah is Li¬ 
centiousness organized. Make crime a domes¬ 
tic institution, legalize a vice, and it ceases to be 
a vice, it ceases to be a orime, in the opinion of 
many People. The base exception in New York 
is the respectable system in Utah. A man with 
two wives in New York is sent to the peniten¬ 
tiary ; if he keep a mistress, he is considered a 
sinner; but in Utah, he may have a soorc, dig¬ 
nified by the Law with the title of wives, and 
ho is a Latter Day Saint! And his purity is 
most exemplary, for do not his twenty wives 
save him from temptation ? 

Polygamy is a crime against human nature. 
It depraves tho man, morally and physioally; 
wasting in-gross sensual pleasures the vitalities 
of his whole being; it stamps upon tho woman 
the. character of a slave; under it, the race de¬ 
teriorate!? an-3 retrogrades. Who eXpectra to 

see Civilization advancing, or the Principles of 
Republicanism and Self-Government under¬ 
stood, among the polygamous nations of the 
East? 

And yet, the wise, beneficent policy of Non- 
Intervention, adopted as a device for the en¬ 
couragement and extension of Slavery, allows - 
and sanctions the loathsome institution of Po¬ 
lygamy under the flag of our Union, and ere 
long wb may be called upon to admit as an 
oqual member of this Confederacy, a State 
whoso chief distinction is a Practice, whioh in 
every other State is a Penitentiary offenoe! 

If wo mistake not, this falto doctrine of Non- 
Intervention will yet briDg upon us fearful ret¬ 
ribution. There is no true republicanism in 
polygamous Utah: no true republicanism’can 
be built up on polygamous institutions. There 
is no affinity between the People of Utah, and 
the People of this country. With a re¬ 
ligion and a social system, and with notions 
of Government radically different from ours, 
how oan we expect them to affiliate with 
us ? If the antagonism now between U tah and 
the States of this Union, give rise to little 
trouble or inconvenienoe, it is beoause that re¬ 
gion is so distant, its population so small, and 
our relations with it so insignificant. But, sup¬ 
pose the Latter-Day Saints were as numerous 
as the People of New York, and the advance¬ 
ment of population and means of travel had 
brought them into juxtaposition with us, does 
any one imagine that elements, so opposite, 
could ooexist without confliot ? As it is, right 
in the heart of our Empire, on tho highway 
from the Atlantic to the Paoifio, between our 
Atlantic and Pacific States, Non-Intervention 
has planted a Power, insulated, autocratic, 
hostile, alien in religion, in morals, in manners, 
in domestio institutions, and in government, 
totally separated from the Union, by all its 
essential attributes and instinots. 

To Slavery we owe this policy of Non-Inter¬ 
vention ; to this policy we owe the establish¬ 
ment in United States territory of the holy 
Kingdom of the Latter Day Saints ; and in 
tho conflicts whioh at some day, not far dis¬ 
tant, will inevitably spring up between that 
Kingdom and the Federal Union, the People 
of this country will he taught the ruinous 
oonsequences of adopting a False Principle of 
Government. 

But how would you have prevented the evil? 
By tho assertion of the power of the Federal 
Government, representing, as it does, all the 
States, to govern tho Territories, so that no 
communities should spring up in them alien 
in character and institutions to these States, 
or disqualified for association with them. 

Suppose there should he such an influx of 
emigrants from China and Hindostan into our 
Western Territories as to form distinct Pagan 
communities; that in one, infanticide should be 
tolerated, as in China, and in another, the 
burning of widows, as in Hindostan, would 
you deny the Federal Government the power 
to prohibit such abominations ? The Nichol¬ 
son Letter would, just as it denies tho power of 
the Government to proteot men and women 
against the violence of Slavery in Nebraska, 
and to prohibit bigamy or polygamy in Utah. 
But Common Sense inoulcatev a different doo- 
trine—and Common Sense and Non-Interven¬ 
tion are as unlike as Light and Darkness. The 
first act of the Federal Government, on forming 
a Territorial Government for Utah, ought to 
have been, the making Polygamy a Peniten¬ 
tiary offenoe; and provision should have been 
made to enforce conformity to the Statute. If 
the Saints had deolined to aooommodate them¬ 
selves to the Law, they should have been ad¬ 
monished to seek elsewhere for license to grati¬ 
fy their peculiar tastes. 

The truth is, the Principle of Non-Interven¬ 
tion emasculates the Federal Government; and 
it opens the vast Territories of -the United 
States, not only to Slavery and Polygamy, but 
to Infanticide, Sutteeism, Fetiehiam, and any 
other abominable thing that human nature in 
its most degraded condition is capable of en¬ 
acting. 

POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY IN THE SOUTH. 

Our daily political experience is a constant 
tribute to the doctrine of popular sovereignty. 
While Abolitionism derides the principle from 
which it has most to fear—for in nothing is 
the American sentiment so unanimous as in 
its abhorrence of the precepts and examples of 
that fanaticism—the whole country bears wit¬ 
ness to its potent influence. Nowhere have its 
triumphs boen more frequent and more sub¬ 
stantial than in the Southern States. In the 
teeth of the bitter taunts and threats of crazy 
zealots, we Bee both parties rapidly, iu that 
part of the Union, liberalizing suffrage, popu¬ 
larizing eleotions, breaking up life Offices, and 
opening wide the doors of distinction to the 
ambition of all. The rule of the people—the 
voiee of the masses—the resistless power of 
republican principles—is nowhere more ardent¬ 
ly and gratefully acknowledged than in the 
South. Such a fact is "invigorating, after hear¬ 
ing the doctrine of popular sovereignty assail- 
ed by those who a fleet to be for all Democrat¬ 
ic measures.-— Washington Union. 

The Union speaks vaguely. What does it 
mean by “ Popular Sovereignty ? ” The right 
of the People to rule themselves ? What People ? 
Tho People of the whole Union, or the People 
of the States separately ? What number —the 
whole, a majority, or two-thirds ? Who —the 
whites, or the whites and free blacks, or white 
and black, bond and free ? flow —directly, by 
their own immediate action, or indirectly, 
through their representatives and agents ? If 
by representatives and agents, how chosen—by 
ftewsglves, directly, or by other agents, select¬ 
ed by them f 

Let us see—the Judges of the Supreme Court 
are appointed by the President, .for life, or 
during good behaviour. The President is sleet¬ 
ed by electors. Electors are generally chosen, 
by the People of the States; in South Carolina, 
by the Legislature; and they east their votes 


for candidates who have been selected by the ( 
packed Conventions of two great political or¬ 
ganizations, in one of which the majority prin- 
ciple is strangled by the two-thirds rule, and 
both of which always make their selections ] 
with a paramount view to availability. Now, 
will any one be good enough to tell us how 
much Popular Sovereignty has had to do with 
the appointments of the Supreme Bench ? 

By the ratio of representation, the' South is 
deprived of the privilege of representation for 
two-fifths of its bla&k “people,” (or slaves,) 
and in the choice of Representatives three mil¬ 
lions of these people have no voioe. 

Is this Popular Sovereignty? 

Under the Constitution, each State, whether 
numbering three million, or the tenth of a mil¬ 
lion, is entitled to two Senators; in legislation, 
the little State of Delaware, with its ninety-one 
thousand people, has an equal voioe in the Sen¬ 
ate with New York, with its three millions. 

Is this Popular Sovereignty? 

Sixteen States of this Union, numbering, all 
told, some four and a half million souls, have 
as much weight in the Senate as fifteen States, 
with an aggregate population of eighteen and 
a half millions—and their thirty-two Senators, 
representing four and a half millions, oan veto 
any act passed through the popular branch of 
Congress by the Representatives of eighteen 
and a half millions. 

Is this Popular Sovereignty? 

The President of the United States, chosen 
by electors, elected by s<5me of the People of 
the States, in obedionco to the decisions of a 
Convention, iti whioh one-third of tho mem¬ 
bers may have dietatod the candidate, has the 
veto power on legislation, which oan be over¬ 
come only by a vote of, two-thirds of the mem¬ 
bers of each branch of CongresB. In other 
words, under tho Constitution, he, one man, 
chosen as it often happens, by a minority of 
the People of the United States, has a power 
in legislation greater than that of 155 mem¬ 
bers in a House of 234, and than that of forty 
Senators in a Chamber of sixty two. 

Is this Popular Sovereignty ? 

South Carolina contains 668,000' People, 
384,000 of whom have nothing to do with the 
government of themselves, politically or per¬ 
sonally ; and Mississippi has 606,000 People, 
only 295,000 of whom rule, while 309,000, so 
far from having any control over themselves, 
do not even own themselves. Is it thus that 
the resistless power of Popular Sovereignty is 
acknowledged in the South ? 

In South'Carolina no person can be a Rep¬ 
resentative, unless he owns a settled freohold 
estate of 500 acres, and ten human beings, or 
a real estate, clear of debt, worth 150 pounds 
sterling; no person can be a Senator, unless 
he owns a freehold estate worth 300 pounds 
sterling ; and no person can be Governor, unless 
he owns a freehold estate worth 1,500 pounds 
sterling. And in Virginia there are two class¬ 
es of People, numbering more than five hun¬ 
dred thousand people, whom the remaining 
eight hundred thousand are so determined to 
keep in ignoranoe, that they punish with fine 
and imprisonment any one who attempts to 
teach them to read or write! 

Behold, in the language of the Union, the 
march of “ Popular Sovereignty,” “ the resist¬ 
less power of Republican principles! ” 

The Nebraska Bill proposes to exclude from 
all participation in the Government of the Ter¬ 
ritory all aliens who may settle there, and in¬ 
vest there their labor and capital; and to de¬ 
ny to the People any voice in the choice of 
their Governor, their Seoretary of State, their 
Judges; and to invest tho Governor, appointed 
by the President, who himself is chosen in dis¬ 
regard of the principle of Popular Sovereignty, 
with a veto power, stronger than any number 
of their representatives less than two-thirds. 
And the Union glorifies it, as a beautiful ex¬ 
hibition of Popular Sovereignty, denouncing 
Abolitionists, as enemies of Popular. Sovereign¬ 
ty, beoause they repudiate it! 

Enough illustrations of Popular Sovereignty 
for one day. Suppose the Union now favor the 
Public with a definition of this mysterious pow¬ 
er, so constantly invoked, • but which is no¬ 
where so utterly repudiated and dishonored 
as under Slaveholding Institutions. 


Should Congress pass an act, authorizing the 
hemp-growers of Missouri to remove to Ne¬ 
braska, and hold their slaves there, but pro¬ 
hibiting the introduction of slaves from any , 
other quarter; or, should it allow the immi¬ 
grant from the South in that Territory to hold 
a certain number of Blaves, but forbid the 
Northern immigrant to hold any, it would be 
guilty of a wicked and wanton discrimination: 
but there oan be no violation of the equal rights 
of any State, so long as the citizens of all are 
allowed to immigrate into United States Terri¬ 
tory, and are there placed by the laws on an 
equal footing. 

Were Utah at this moment “a Sovereign 
State,” and should the Mormons claim the 
right of settling in Nebraska with their se¬ 
raglios, on the ground of tho equality of the 
States, would tho slaveholders deny the power 
of CongresB, or the Territorial Legislature, to 
pate laws for the prohibition of polygamy or 
bigamy ? If consistent, they would; for, to 
exelude polygamy from United States terri¬ 
tory, while a single State recognised it as one 
of its institutions, would, according to the rea¬ 
soning of these gentlemen, be a violation of 
its equal light to the publie domain! 

SLAVE AND HIRELING STATES. 

* * ■* * Illinois is indebted for these 

two thousand miles of railroad to the bounty 
of the Federal Government—a bounty indulged 
at the expense of the Southern States, whose 
feebleness and decay are sneered at. Every 
foot of these roads has been made by appro¬ 
priations of public lands. Not a cent has come 
out of the pockets of the people. And railroads 
are not the only favors bestowed upon the 
Hireling States. Immense contributions have 
been made to them all, for schools and eolleges. 
We dare say, if the same liberal measure had 
■been dealt out to the slaveholding States—if 
there territory had been permeated by canals 
and railroads, and schools established in every 
neighborhood, at the expense of the Northern 
States—we, too, might boast of our prosperity. 

It would not be going too far to say, that Illi¬ 
nois herself, if, in addition to the millions she 
has received from the Federal Treasury, had 
had the benefit of slave labor, might have been 
still mere prosperous.— Richmond ( Va.) Whig. 

What folly to venture upon assertions which 
can so easily be refuted by authentic statis¬ 
tics ! Southern papers are continually mis¬ 
leading their readers. 

First —as to donations of public lands, tho 
Whig assumes that they have been made to 
the free, and not to the slave States. This is 
an imputation against the Representatives of 
the latter of gross stupidity or carelessness. 
Official documents show that in this respect, as 
in all others, Southern Representatives have 
looked well to the interests of their constituents. 

On the 13 th nf February, in compliance with 
a resolution of the Houso of Representatives, a 
statement was submitted to that body, from the 
Seoretary of the Interior, of the number of 
acres of the public lands that have been grant¬ 
ed to the land States; specifying, also, the pur¬ 
poses for which the grants have been made. 
A portion of this statement we have classified, 
so a? to exhibit at one view tbo extent to which 
tho Western Free and Slave States have been 
favored by Congress in this respeot. 

Donations of Public Lands to — 

O., Ia., Ill., Mo., Ala., Mi., 
Mich., Iowa, La.. Ark., 


All that we have asked is, that the Southern 
States shall have and exercise rights in the na¬ 
tional domain, equal to those enjoyed by the 
Northern States.”— Southern Exchange. 

You ask for what you already have. The 
Southern States have now, and may exercise, 
rights in Nebraska equal to those enjoyed by 
the Northern States.. The citizens of the for¬ 
mer removing there, cannot make people work 
for them, without wages, and unless they please; 
nor cap citizens of the Northern States. The 
prohibition of Slavery is not confined to olasses, 
but is universal, operating upon .all alike. We 
are happy to be sustained in this view by Judge 
Douglas, who is looked upon affectionately by 
the Slaveholders as a*martyr in their oause. 

“Sir,” said he, “I do not hold the doctrino 
that to exclude any species of property by law 
from any territory ia a violation of any right 
to property. Do you not exelude banks from 
Borne of the Territories? Do you not exelude 
whiskey from being introduced into large por¬ 
tions of the Territories of the United States ? 
Do you not exelude gambling tables,^which 
are property, recognised as such, in t^States 
where they are tolerated? And has any one 


School Lands, 5,273,749 -5,520,504 

Universities, 253.360 _ 207,366 

Seats of Government, 28,560 22,300 

Salines, 261,045 161,230 

Internal Improvement, 1,569,449 2 600,000 

Roads, 251.355 ' — 

Canals and Rivers, 4,996,873 400,000 

Railroads, 2,595,053 5,788,098 

Swamp Lands, 11,265,333 24,533,020 

Individuals and Co.’s, 60,981 17,839 

Military Services, 20,167,763 5,716,974 


Here are six new slave States, and six new 
free States, the former having received in 
round numbers forty-five million acres of pub¬ 
lic lands, the latter, forty-six millions—and 
yet the Whig would have us believe that the 
superior prosperity and enterprise of these free 
States are to be accounted for on the assump¬ 
tion that the Federal Government has made 
them large grants of public lands, while their 
sister slave States have received none! 

In this connection, it would be instructive to 
compare these two classes of States, as it re¬ 
gards commerce, agriculture, manufactures, 
education, &o., but we have time dow to at¬ 
tend to but one item—that of railroads. Ac¬ 
cording to the Census of 1.850, the miles of 
railroad completed and in progress in those 
States were as follows: 


contended that the 
hies, and the exejui 
violation of any cc 
lege? * 

Why, sir, our laws 


exclusion of gambling ta- 
ion of ardent spirits, was a 
istitutional right or privi- 


Wfay, sir, our laws now prevent a tavern-keep¬ 
er from going into some of the Territories of 
the United States, and taking a bar with him, 
and using and selling spirits there. The law 
also prohibits certain other descriptions of bu¬ 
siness from being carried on in the Territories. 
I am not, therefore, prepared to say that under 
the .Constitution We have not the power to pass 
laws excluding negro Slavery from the Terri¬ 
tories. It involves the same principle.” 

This is from the revised official report of a 
speech made by Judge Douglas in 1850, in the 
Senate, on the Omnibus Bill, and we are not 
advised that he has changed his opinion. 

If the exclusion of Slavery from Nebraska bn 
a violation of the equal rights of the States, 
there are other violations which are very qui¬ 
etly acquiesoed in by Southern men. What 
think they of the act of Congress of 1850, pro¬ 
hibiting slaves from being brought into this 
District, from any State, for the purpose of sale, 
or to be held in depot for transportation to the 
South? This is a palpable denial to “slave 
property,” so called, of the usual privileges se¬ 
cured to property. If to exclude Slavery from 
a Territory be a violation of the equal rights 
of the States, ,qp the ground that the right of a 
master to his slaves is entitled to the same pro¬ 
tection and favor at the hands of the fed,oral 
Government, as the right to “ any other prop¬ 
erty,” then, tc prevent him from bringing or 
sending his slaves to this District, as he would 
bring or send “ any other property,” is a viola¬ 
tion of the “ equal rights of the States.” 

Again : the prohibition of the foreign slave 
trade must he regarded in the same light. If 
slaves be pjropprty in the view of the Constitu¬ 
tion, and Congress ear?not exclude such prop¬ 
erty from the Territories, withopt violating 
the equal righla of the States, how pan It, 
without similar violation, exclude slaves, pur¬ 
chased by American citizens, and imported in 
American vessels, not only from tho Territo¬ 
ries, but the States themselves ? 

The logic of Slavery, like itself, is an ab¬ 
surdity. 


There is no avoiding the force of such statis¬ 
tics. The explanation of the differences in the 
relative wealth, commerce, - prosperity, and 
population, of these two classes of States, is 
furnished in the contemptuous title prefixed by 
the Whig to its remarks —“ Slave and Hireling 
States.” The People of tho Free States hire 
their Labor—those of the Slave States coerce 
theirs. Labor among the former is free, of course, 
intelligent, energetic, versatile, hopeful; among 
the latter, enslaved, of course, unintelligent, 
without energy, without versatility, without 
hope. 

If we would avail ourselves of the forces of 
Nature, we must obey the laws of Nature. 
Men can be used to most purpose, both as re¬ 
gards their own interests, and the interests of 
others, by treating them as men, not as brutes. 

THE NEBRASKA BILL AND ITS SUPPORTERS, 

The House of Representatives appears to be 
despatching its business with more haste than 
usual. The object,’ we presume, is, to reach 
the Nebraska Bill, the supporters of which are 
determined to foree it through the House, in 
defiance of the indications of popular opinion 
in the free States, and of. the overthrow of the 
Administration Party in New Hampshire and 
Connecticut. They have gone too far to re- 
ooyer themselves' at the- North and West, by 
backing out, but pot far onough to consolidate 
Southern sentiment in their support. They 
must succeed, or they are politically doomed. 
If they carry the Bill, they will have the South 
as a unit on their side, and may divide the 
North; if they fail, the North is'dead against 
them, and the South will leave them to their 
fate. 

Let not the People be lulled into a false secu¬ 
rity; tho Slaveholders are determined, and 
their influence over their Northern allies can 
be counteracted only by the most decided dem¬ 
onstrations of Northern Will. Let them make 
the Bill an issue at every election. The Ad¬ 
ministration Party may protest as much as it 
pleases, and labor to acquit the president of 
responsibility in the matter. It is all a de¬ 
ception, The Bill could never have passed the 
Senate, had it not been for the Administration- 
It is an Administration measure; whatever vi¬ 
tality it has, is breathed into it by the Admin¬ 
istration ; without Administration influenoe, it 
would sleep the sleep of death; on the power of 
tiie Administration its supporters confidently 
rely fop, its resurrection from the Committee of 
$he Whole on the state qf the Union. A R d are 
the People of the free States to support ap Ad¬ 
ministration, pledged to use all its energies to 
secure the passage of a Bill which they regard 
as a gross violation of good faith, an attempt 
Virtually to swindle them out of the only con¬ 


sideration which induced them to w^ve their 
objection to the extension of Slavery into Mis¬ 
souri ? They know that whatever victory the 
Administration may gain at the ballot-box will 
be heralded far and wide as an endorsement of 
its polioy on this Question. Suppose tho pro¬ 
testations of the New Hampshire Patriot and 
the Hartford Times, that the Nebraska Bill 
was not ah issue before the People, that it was 
not a Democratic measure, that the Adminis¬ 
tration was not responsible for it, had been uni¬ 
versally accredited by the Democracy of New 
Hampshire and Connecticut, and that both 
States had gone triumphantly for the Adminis¬ 
tration, do we not know that the result would 
have been relied upon by the President as an 
endorsement of his course, and referred to in 
Congress by the supporters of the Bill, as a plain 
indication of publie opinion in favor of it? 
How, then, can any true Democrat, who prefers 
good faith, fair dealing, Freedom in Nebraska, 
and the overthrow of the Slave Power, to mere 
Party success, desire to see the Administration 
triumph in any State ? How can he help pray¬ 
ing, that everywhere disaster and defeat may 
baffle the conspiracy of which it is “ the head 
and front ?” 

Again, we say-hold the Administration and 
its Party responsible—make the Bill an issue 
at every eleotion, great or small. Let there be 
no division among its opponents, but, without 
distinction of Party, let them unite to fasten 
upon this nefarious measure the brand of their 
utter disapprobation. 

Remember—if you vote with the Adminis¬ 
tration Party, under protest, it is your vote 
that is heard, not your protest. The vote is 
for the Administration; that is recorded— not 
the protest. Twenty thousand voters in favor 
of Administration candidates, may say that 
they do not favor the Nebraska Bill, bat their 
votes secure the election of candidates, who 
will sustain an Administration that does favor 
the measure, and is pledged to secure its pas¬ 
sage. The Slavery Propagandists will gra¬ 
ciously forgive your protests, so long as they 
can have your votes; allow you even to curse 
the Bill, while you vote for an Administration 
able and determined to make it a Law- 

Meantime, the opponents of the Bill in the 
House certainly are too well aequainted with 
the craft and energy of its advocates, to 
become careless and over-confident. A change 
of eight votes, as we once before remarked, 
would have carried the day against them. 

There is a rumor that a new Bill, containing 
substantially tho provisions of the one lodged 
in Committee of the.Whole, is to he introduced 
to the House at some auspicious moment, and 
to be carried by a coup de main. . Another ru- 
inoi- is, that the original bill of Mr. Douglas, 
povertly accomplishing what the referred Bill 
ppenly provides for—the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise—is to be brought forward. It is 
said again that the important bills now on the 
Calendar in advance of the House Nebraska- 
Kansas Bill, are t.o be hurried through, with 
little debate, and the unimportant ones laid 
aside, until the great measure he reached, 
when the Senate Bill is to be moved as an 
amendment. Let our friends be on their 
guard against ambiguous movements, against 
surprise, against deceptive amendments. The 
champions of the Bill mean the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, and nothing else ! 

Whatever amendments or modifications they 
may propose, will not be suffered to interfere 
with that object; but their design will be to 
mystify the People, or to give wavering Repre¬ 
sentatives a pretext for supporting the bill. 
The only legitimate object of a bill in relation 
to Nebraska is, to give it a Territorial Govern¬ 
ment; and this objeot is completely provided 
for in Hall’s bill, as it is styled, which passed 
the House at its last session by an overwhelm¬ 
ing vote, and would have p'assed the Senate 
had it been reported there, and called up in 
season. Let the real friends of Nebraska take 
their stand upon this, and not be caught by 
any clap-trap amendments to the repeal bill 
now in Committee. That bill is a proposition 
to repeal the Missouri Compromise—Hall’s 
bill is a proposition to form a Territorial Gov¬ 
ernment for Nebraska. We go for Nebraska, 
and against Repeal. 


There seems to be no disposition' on the part 
of the People of this country or their Govern¬ 
ment to depart from tho polioy of striet neu¬ 
trality in the approaching struggle between 
the Western and Eastern Powers of Europe. 
Public opinion in the free States, and probably 
among the masses of the slave States, is in fa¬ 
vor of the Sultan and against the Czar. . The 
People generally believe that the object of 
the former is the aggrandizement of his em¬ 
pire, that of the latter, the integrity of his— 
that one fights for power, the other for self- 
preservation. Generally, too, they approve of 
the determination of England and France to 1 
sustain the cause of Turkey. The People of 
these countries, like themselves, sympathize 
with the weak and the wronged, and are in¬ 
dignant at the aggressor; their Governments, 
in confronting this aggressor, yield to popular 
feeling, and to the force of political reasons, 
which concern their power and commerce. Were 
it net for these reasons, they would resist the 
popular feeling,, and keep aloof from the con¬ 
test: and, on the contrary, were it not for the 
strength of the popular feelings, the force of 
these reasons would hardly.be strong enough 
to drive them into war. 

In Europe, the friends of Freedom i regard 
Russia as the rock of Despotism; England, as * 
the asylum of Liberalism; France, as the Hope 
of Revolution. Their truBt is, not in the Gov¬ 
ernments, but in the People, of the two West 
ern Powers; and, once embarked in a general 
war, they hope to see these two nations, by 
the foree of events, driven to countenance, if 
not promote, the Cause of Liberal Institutions. 

In view of these considerations, we see not 
how tho People of this country oan avoid wish¬ 
ing well to tho alliance between Franoe, Eng¬ 
land, and Turkey, and depreeating every move¬ 
ment in whatever quarter to cripple their re¬ 
sources, or exeite prejudice against them in the 
coming conflict with Russian Power. 

And yet we find a portion of the Slavehold¬ 
ing press already engaged in trying to enlist 
American sympathy for Russia, as our natural 
ally; while another portion, more insidiously, 
while professing hostility to Russian Despotism,. 
would arouse hostile feelings against its oppo¬ 
nents, the allied Powers. Read, for example, 
the following extract of an editorial in “ the 
organ 11 of the Administration, whioh probably 
reflects the views of certain of its leading mem¬ 
bers. 

Speaking of the hollowness of the pretence 
of the Czar, of a desire to protect the rights of 
Christians in Turkey, it proceeds to say— 

“ This pretence now stands confessed by the 
Czar himself in his late acknowledgment that, 
as early as 1844, he was secretly intriguing 
with British ministers for the dismemberment 
of Turkey. This disclosure was made by way 
of exposing the hypoorisy of the British Gov¬ 
ernment; and whilst the exposure has been 
made complete by the confession of the charge 
by British ministers, the cause of republican¬ 
ism throughout the world will be advanced. 
The true character of monarchical diplomacy 
is iijuetrated by this development, which at¬ 
taches equal odium to both parties. The most 
effectual check, given to American sympathy 
for the Sultan has resulted from the alliance 


between Franoe and England to support his 
oause. Looking to our own commercial inter¬ 
ests, we might well beeome enlisted against 
the allies of Turkey. No one can doubt for a 
moment that Great Britain, at least, has a 
selfish object in view iu taking up the quarrel 
of Turkey. She is actuated by no regard for 
Turkey, but she is looting to the extension of 
the field for her own manufacturing enterprise 
and capital. In that wide field for commercial 
enterprise, which is the real prize at which 
Great Britain is looking, we have a powerful 
motive to prefer the success of the Czar. The 
one is our rival as a manufacturing and com¬ 
mercial nation, the other comes not into com¬ 
petition with us. Whilst, therefore, ouj sym¬ 
pathies ore with Turkey, because she is weak, 
and is threatened by a Government that is 
strong., these sympathies are not so strong that 
they may not be overcome when our interests 
are fully ascertained to bo involved by tho dis¬ 
closures as to the policy and object of Great 
Britain. The late numberB of a “ Retired 
Statesman” in our paper have produced a sen¬ 
sible influenoe upon the publie mind in Our 
country, whilst the late arrogant announce¬ 
ment of Lord Clarendon as to the objeots of 
the English and French alliance has greatly 
increased that influence-” 

In this maze of words we detect friendship 
for Russia, and hostility to the cause of Turkey 
and its allies. Henceforth, we rank the Union 
as a sympathizer with Russian Despotism. 
This is in perfect keeping with the character 
of an “organ” and an Administration that 
would let loose Slavery in Nebraska by the re¬ 
peal of the Missouri Compromise. 

But, the Union misrepresents the diplomacy 
of Great Britain. All'the information on the 
subject of the Czar’s intrigues, for the dismem¬ 
berment of Russia, it has, it derives from for¬ 
eign journals, but these do not say that the 
British Government gave any countenance to 
the proposal of Russia. These intrigues date 
back as far as 1844. There is no evidence 
that the British ministry was implioated in 
them. In a conversation On this subject in 
Parliament, Lord John Russell said that the 
substance of the conversation held then, was 
consigned, he believed, to a memorandum. He 
added— 

“ This memorandum has not been lately un¬ 
der the view of the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and therefore I wish to reserve 
my answer on that point.” 

But, as to certain confidential communica¬ 
tions whioh passed .between the two Govern¬ 
ments last year, he was very explicit: 

“ Now, it is perfectly true, that, in the course 
of last year, the Emperor of Russia held a con¬ 
fidential communication with Sir Hamilton 
Seymour with respeot to the affair of Turkey. 
That communication reached this country in 
the shape of a dispatch from Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, and it was my duty, as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, to lay before the 
Cabinet a dispatch in answer to that commu¬ 
nication, which dispatch was afterwards for¬ 
warded to St. Petersburg. Some further com¬ 
munications took place with Lord Clarendon 
and Sir Hamilton Seymour. I have stated 
what I think is the usual practioe, and what I 
think is the juBt rule on the subject, that such 
communications should not bo laid before Par¬ 
liament, beoause it is obvious that if they were 
laid before Parliament they might lead to dan¬ 
gerous consequenoes. But as the Journal of 
St. Petersburg, permitted and authorized, no 
doubt, by the Government of Russia, has al¬ 
luded to these confidential communications, 
Her Majesty’s Government can no longer have 
any scruple [cheers] in laying all the corres¬ 
pondence upon the table of the House. [Cheers.] - 
I -trust that that correspondence will show 
that, while we evinced every respeot for the 
Emperor of Russia, we repelled every suggestion 
which would tend to the dismemberment of 
Turkey. [Cheers] ” 

In the face of this declaration, as to the 
correspondence of the British Government laBt 
year, and in the absence of any evidence that 
the British Ministry countenanced the in¬ 
trigues of Russia in 1844 against Turkey, the 
Union coolly speaks of the exposure of the 
participation of the British Government in 
those intrigues, as having “ been made com¬ 
plete by tho confession of the charge by the 
British Minister! ” In its zeal to arouse preju¬ 
dice, it completely misrepresents the facts of 
the ease, as shown by the-extracts above 
quoted from the report of proceedings in Par¬ 
liament. 

As to the commercial reasons assigned by 
the Union for preferring tho success of Russia 
to that of the Allied Powers, wo may have 
something to say hereafter. 

THE WHIG PARTY—IS IT, OR IS IT NOT? 


The action @f Mr. Badger and his associates 
in the Senate, and tho conduct of the Rich¬ 
mond (Va.) Whig and other Whig journals of 
the South, seemed for a time to have.alienated 
Southern Whigs, as a body, from Northern 
Whigs, to suoh an extent that re-union ap¬ 
peared impossible. But, it may be doubted 
whether an impassable gulf has been plaoed 
between the two sections. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact, that oven those Southern 
Whig leaders who are most desperate in their 
advocacy of the Bill to repeal the Missouri 
Compromise, and contemptuous in their lan¬ 
guage to the North, refuse to affiliate with 
Southern Democrats, and continue their oppo¬ 
sition to the Administration, thus evidently 
holding themselves ready to oonsider any over¬ 
tures that may hereafter be made to them by 
their late Northern associates. Nor must we 
forget, that the course of John Bell in the 
Senate, in opposing the Nebraska Bill, has not 
been disapproved by the Legislature of his 
State, or provoked severe criticism in the col¬ 
umns of the Whig Press of Tennessee; that 
several leading Whig papers of the Slave 
States, such as the Raleigh Register, the Louis¬ 
ville Journal, and the New Orleans Whig Press, 
have deprecated the attempt to repeal the 
Missouri Compromise; that, the National In¬ 
telligencer, the central organ of Conservative 
Whiggery, whether of the North or South, has 
labored earnestly and consistently to defeat it; 
that several of the Southern Whigs of the 
House of Representatives have already avowed 
their disapproval of the Bill, and, while eight 
of them voted against referring it to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
six voted for the motion. 

These facts are not without their influence 
on prominent Whigs at the North. They en¬ 
courage the hope that the Whig Party, organ¬ 
ized as it has. hitherto been, on what is called 
a National platform, may be revived, and again 
come into power. Hence, the strenuous efforts 
made iu Congress to augment the -Southern 
Whig opposition to the Bill. Hence, the dispo¬ 
sition everywhere apparent, to eling to the 
Whig name, to Whig organization, to Whig 
candidates—and to claim victories over the 
Administration Party, won by Whigs, Free- 
Soilers, and disaffected Democrat?, as Whig 
viotories. We think we can discover a deter¬ 
mination to reorganize the Whig Party of the 
North, and make the Nebraska Question sub¬ 
serve its purposes, and then, when the time 
shall eorne for another Presidential election, 
join forces with Whigs of the South, for the 
elevation to the Presidency .of some “National 
man,” so called, not obnoxious to Slavery 
Sisyphus, as of old, rolling the stone up the 
hill, to see it foil down again! 

In the returns, for example, from New Hamp¬ 
shire, we heard much-of the Whig vote, little 
of that of the Independent Democrats; and 
now we have Whig viotories announced in 
Conneetieut and Rhode Island, when, in fact, 
they are Anti-Nebraska victories. Hear Mr. 
Chandler, a Conservative Whig member of 
the Honse^ qf high repute, from Philadelphia: 

“He appealed to the Whigs to give no hoed 


to the sneers that tho Whig party was rent 
in twain. A party founded on principle would 
exist as long as there were measures to' bring 
that principle into action. The Whig party 
bad more to fear from the crumbling ruins of 
the Democratic party, than from any elements 
of discord within its own ranks. 

“The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Clingman] referred yesterday, very commiser- 
atingly, to the decay of the Whig party in the 
East — a party in which that gentlemen was 
reared, and by which he had attained his well- 
worn honors. The gentleman was ignorant at 
the time, probably, of the election news which 
came flashing over the wires from Connecti¬ 
cut. ’ 

“ Mr. Clingman. I had heard it. 

“ Mr. Chandler. Then it was an unfortu¬ 
nate speech. [Laughter.] It was not the life 
so much as the mission ot a party which ought 
to be considered; nor would any difference of 
opinion on this question prevent union on an¬ 
other. The party which had been led by Clay 
and taught by Webster had loftier aims than 
expediency and nobler ends than mere self- 
preservation. They were ready to declare, and 
act on the declaration, that the duties of life 
were greater than life. As for himself, and 
those who labored with him in the Whig cause, 
washing their hands of all necessity of associa¬ 
tion with those of another party, they should 
vote for whatever they deemed right, without 
regard to the effect it might have upon them 
as party men. If they had to fall, there would 
be inscribed upon their graves the Spartan 
epitaph: ‘ We lie here in obedience to the com¬ 
mands of our country.’ ” 

Now, respectable as may be the Whig and 
Democratic organizations, and important as 
may have been some of their acts, we cannot 
forget that they were never instituted for the 
purpose of dealing with Questions of Slavery; 
that while their Southern sections have uni¬ 
formly made such Questions paramount, their 
Northern sections have considered them of 
minor consequenoe, so that the policy of both 
of them, acting as National Parties, has always 
been controlled on those Questions, by the will 
of the Slave Power; that both of them have 
uniformly overlooked tho inherent aggressive¬ 
ness of Slavery, Supposing that it could be 
satisfied by concessions, whioh in fact only 
provoked further demands, to be satisfied with 
still other concessions; that by the combined 
efforts of their leaders in 1850, the judgment 
of the North and West in favor of the Wilmot 
Proviso was overruled, the original policy of 
Slavery-restriction by the Federal Government 
suspended, and the abominable Fugitive Slave 
Aet passed, receiving the votes of Democratic 
Representatives, so called, and the Banotion of 
a Whig President; and that both, in 1852, 
adopted as their platform the legislation of 
1850, and pledged themselves to its support, 
as a finality on the Question of Slavery. 

In view of. all these facts, knowing as we 
do, the nature and workings of these organi¬ 
zations, the foroe of the Principles they repre¬ 
sent, the Prejudices they embody,-the Policy 
which they have always pursued, we can trust 
neither of them on any great Question arising 
between tho Slave Interest and the Froe Inter¬ 
est of tho country. 

There is a Party of Freedom among, us by 
some, called the Free Soil, by others, the Free 
Democratic, by others, the Independent Demo¬ 
cratic, Party. It has voters in every Free 
State, and in several of the Slave States, and 
in the most important of the Free States it 
holds the balance of power, has numerical 
foroe enough to decide the struggle in any case 
between the two old political organizations. 
Its creed has been announced to the country, 
and is thoroughly Democratic,—No Slavery 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Fed¬ 
eral Government; no interference with Slavery 
in the States, except through the foree of ex¬ 
ample and discussion; the election of officers 
of the Federal and State Governments, by the 
People, directly, when possible; Free Lands 
for Free Men; Cheap Postage, internal and in- 
ter-oeeanio; Universal Education; Opposition 
to Monopolies; Jealousy of Centralization; 
Maintenance of State Rights; Strict Construc¬ 
tion of the Constitution; a Policy steadily di¬ 
rected towards the ultimate removal of all 
restrictions on Commerce; Sympathy with tho 
Cause of Republicanism in Europe; Liberal 
Laws in regard to Foreign Immigrants. 

This Party is the precise opposite of the 
Slave Power, and it was hoped by many that 
the flagrant attempt of this Power to annul 
the Missouri Compromise would produoe such 
a disruption of old party ties, and arouse such 
a spirit of determined resistance to its demands, 
that the masses, at least of the People of the 
North, would be willing to rally under the ban¬ 
ner of this Party of Freedom. Are these hopes 1 
to be fulfilled? Where are the indications? 
Look at tlie columns of the New York Evening 
Post, and those Democratic papers that oppose 
this Nebraska Bill. They are all Anti-Slavery, 
but not the least indication do they afford of a 
willingness to forego their connection with a 
Party which olaims Franklin Pierce as its Presi¬ 
dential head. Look at the New York Tribune, 
with its hundred and forty thousand subscri¬ 
bers, and at other Whig papers sympathizing 
with it. They are Anti-Slavery, but what evi¬ 
dence do they show of a willingness to give up 
their connection with the Whig Party, and to 
sustain a grand rally in behalf of the Party of 
Freedom ? 

Let not tho Free-Soilers or Independent 
Democrats be deceived. In New York, some 
years ago, during an Anti-Slavery excitement 
amoDg the Democrats of that State, similar to 
that whioh now prevails among the Whigs, 
they formally merged, their identity in the 
Democratic organization—and in less than two 
years after that, had the pleasure of seeing 
that Party swearing by the Baltimore platform, 
and voting for General Pierce! Had they 
maintained their independent existence, they 
might have saved a large portion of the Radi¬ 
cal Democracy of New York from apostaey. 
Shall that lesson be lost upon them? North¬ 
ern Whigs now appear reckless of Southern 
support. They have everything to gain, noth¬ 
ing to lose, by strenuous opposition to the Ne¬ 
braska Bill. They are honest in their opposi¬ 
tion, but clear-sighted enough to see that it 
furnishes ground for reorganizing the Whig 
party. That work is going on, and the Freo- 
Soilers, or Independent Democrats, are invited 
to help them. How can they refuse? Is not 
the great issue the Nebraska Question, and are 
not tho Whigs sound upon this ? How can 
Free Seilers, devoted to Human Freedom, clam¬ 
orous for a union of the friends of Freedom, 
hesitate at uniting themselves with the Whigs ? 
Remember the lesson taught you by the Radi¬ 
cal Democracy of New York, and by an Anti- 
Slavery Whig Administration in 1850! 

What then ? Shall there be no united ef¬ 
fort ? Shall the Administration and the Slave 
Power prevail, through our divisions ? Not at 
all. Let honest Whigs and Democrats unite 
with you, in a party of Freedom. They know 
that you never have betrayed the cause of Hu¬ 
man Rights, and that you will not; but you 
know that the organizations with which they 
have acted, have betrayed that oause, do not 
understand its olaims, and will, under the pres¬ 
sure of the Slave Power, betray it again. 

But if this be asking too much, there is 
still a mode in which you oan make your uni¬ 
ted efforts tell against Slavery in its present 
movements. Maintain your distinct, inde¬ 
pendent organization, but agree to co-operate 
with other organizations, in tho choice of can¬ 
didates perfectly sound on the Nebraska Ques¬ 
tion, and confided in by all. Co-operation, riot 
Fusion, should be the tnotto. Co-operation 


will secure the defeat, in most eases, of Pro- 
Slavery or Nebraska earyiidates;—therefore 
co-operate. Fusion will do no more, while it 
will inevitably result in placing Anti-Slavery 
men and Anti-Slavery interests at the mercy 
of a Party, which, acting.nationally, has never 
shown itself any more entitled to the appro¬ 
bation of Freemen, on the Question of Sla¬ 
very, than the Democratic Party, so callod. 

Our Free Soil friends must take care lest 
they find themselves carried as grist to the 
Whig millj an operation, for which the New 
York Tribune, with ail its real Anti Slavery 
spirit, and its independence of party, is admi¬ 
rably adapted, the more so, beoause it acts 
from a kind of constitutional instinct, rather 
than from cold premeditation. 

RUSSIA, ENGLAND, AND THE UNITED STATES. 

“ She is actuated by no regard for Turkey, 
but she is looking to the extension of the field 
for her own manufacturing enterprise and 
capital. In that wide field for commercial en- 
terprire, which ia the real prize at which Great 
Britain is looking, we have a powerful motive 
to prefer the success of the Czar. The one ia 
our rival as a manufacturing and commercial 
nation, the other comes not into competition 
with us. Whilst, therefore, our sympathies 
are with Turkey, because she is.weak, and is 
threatened by a Government that is strong, 
these sympathies are not so strong that they 
may not be overcome when our interests are 
fully ascertained to be involved by the dis¬ 
closures as to the policy and objeot ef Great 
Britain.”— Washington Union. 

While exposing yesterday the insidious at¬ 
tempt of “the organ” to arouso prejudice 
against Englabd, and enlist sympathy for Rus¬ 
sia, in the approaching struggle between the 
Eastern and Western Powers of Europe, we 
promised to notice the commercial reasons as¬ 
signed, for preferring the success of Russia to 
that of England, Franco, and Tnikey. These 
reasons, suoh as they are, are stated in the ex¬ 
tract quoted above, there is so little in them 
that it is diffioult to make them tho subject of 
an argument. 

If the Czar succeed, he will take permanent 
possession of the Principalities, acquire a pro¬ 
tectorate over Turkey, be supreme in Central 
Europe, and probably be able to embarrass 
the commerce of Great Britain with the East 
Indies. What are we to gain from all this ? 
The commercial polioy of Russia is not so lib¬ 
eral as that of England. It produces little 
that wo want,‘wants little that we produce. 
Were she in possession of Constantinople, it 
would bo as unimportant to us, as it is now. 

If the allied Powers Succeed, the independ¬ 
ence of Turkey is preserved. England may 
obtain additional facilities of oommeroe, a 
larger market for her products, hut her settled 
policy now is Free Trade ; and wherever her 
influence extends, it is felt in favor of Free 
Trade—than which nothing oan be more ad¬ 
vantageous to us, in a commercial point of 
view. 

Competition in trade, manufactures, and the 
arts, between nations, with great resources for 
all these forms of enterprise, and resembling 
one another in energy, tact, and intelligence, 
is their appropriate stimulant, quickening their 
enterprise, and developing their resources. 
Under its energizing, influences, the mightiest 
results are produced. 

Great Britain and the United States are 
competitors, but at the same time they are 
complements to each’ other. We supply her 
with what she must have, but oan get nowhere 
else; she supplies us with what we need, and 
can obtain nowhere olse on so favorable terms. 
Hence, while rivals in commerce, and to a cer¬ 
tain extent in manufactures, we are dependent 
upon one another, more than any other two 
nations. From this it follows, that the expan¬ 
sion of tho resources and power of the one is a 
positive benefit to the other. 

To talk of Russia being a natural ally of 
the United States, and England our natural 
enomy, is Bheer madness. Look at this table, 
which any one may verify by examining the 
yearly tables of our exports and imports: 


Total - - $2,782,120 $233,730,964 ' 

The sum total of our commerce yearly with 
Groat Britain and her dependencies, nearly 
$234,000,000; with Russia, not quite $3,000,000! 
And in our petty trade with Russia, she takes 
less of ns than we take from her, while in our 
magnificent commerce with Great Britain, she 
receives from us $32,000,000 more than we buy 
of her. In fact, our trade with Great Britain 
and lier dependencies is greater than with tho 
whole world beside, and she buys from ns 
nearly four-sixths of all our exports of domestio 
products ! . 

Suppose, then, in the vicissitudes of a war 
in the East, England should come into posses¬ 
sion of Egypt, what commercial interest of ours 
would suffer ? The sum total of our domestio 
products now consumed by all Turkey is but 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand. Less 
she cannot oonsume, under whatever domina¬ 
tion she may fall; but under the protectorate 
of a Power like England, with her Free Trade 
polioy, she would he apt to increase her con¬ 
sumption. 

But the key to the preferences of “the or¬ 
gan,” we presume, is to be found in its predi¬ 
lection for Cuba. It hates England because 
she is the ally of Spain, and it supposes her 
influence to be the chief obstacle to tho acqui¬ 
sition of Cuba. It would prefer the success of 
the Czar and the prostration of English power, 
so that the project of annexation might be ven¬ 
tured upon with impunity. In other words, it 
would rejoice to See that nation, which buys 
from us nearly two-thirdB of all our domestic 
products, whose oommeroe is of more value to 
us than that we carry on with all the world, 
whioh is the best customer for the cotton of the 
South and the breadstuff's ancLanimal products 
of the West, utterly prostrated by Russian 
Power, in a war, too, waged by that Power for 
its own aggrandizement, by the dismember¬ 
ment of an unoffending State; and all this, so 
that this Government might obtain a few thou¬ 
sand square miles move of Slave Territory! 

This is Pro-Slavery statesmanship! 

03 ?“ The Little Pilgrim, for April, is 
received. It is a beautiful, most attractive little 
monthly paper fori young persons. Grace 
Greenwood and Leander K. Lippincott, Phila¬ 
delphia, are tho editors. Price fifty cents 
a year. Hugh Cameron, 7ch street and Lou¬ 
isiana avenue, is the agent for Washington. 

LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM HAYTI. 

Accounts brought by the barque Charles E. 
Lex, from Port au Prince, at Philadelphia yes¬ 
terday, state that on the 5th ultimo a Freueh 
frigate, brig, and steamer, anchored off the 
harbor, and Admiral Duchesne demanded an 
audience with the Emperor, which was re¬ 
fused. He then sent a letter containing most 
exorbitant demands, and threatening, if they 
were not complied jvith, to resort to tho most. 
extreme measures within forty-eight hours. 

On the night of the 9th, the Emperor gave 
his final answer, that, rather than submit, the 
Haytien Government would eease to exist. The 
declaration had a good effect; for next morn¬ 
ing the French frigate hoisted the Hayt’en flag 
and saluted it. During the critical period, the 
Emperor acted with prudence and determina¬ 
tion. The fortifications and fleets were put in 
order for action, and were visited by the Em¬ 
peror in person. 
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FEO-SLAVEEY SIATISriCS. 

“ I have resorted to facts,” said Senator But¬ 
ler, in his speech in the Senate oh the Nebras¬ 
ka bill, “ and facts are stubborn things in ar¬ 
gument.” He bad just caused to be read a 
series of partial statistics of the comparative 
amounts of pauperism, church accommodations, 
and lunaoy, in .Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, prepared by Mr. 
Anderson, of Missouri: 

“ I have been at some pains to procure from 
official and authentic sources a few statements 
somewhat illustrative of these questions, and 
respectfully submit the following facts and fig¬ 
ures for the purpose of comparing acoounts 
with our Northern, neighbors. The United 
States census shows that 
The population of Massachusetts is 993,499 
The population of Tennessee is - 1,092,625 

Tennessee excess of inhabitants, - 8,12§ 

“ PAUPERISM. 

Massachusetts has - - 5,549 paupers ; 

Tennessee has - - - 591 “ 

Excess in Massachusetts, - 4,958 

“Massacliusets, with 8,126 inhabitants less 
than Tennessee, has over eight times as many 
paupers. 


Excess of Massachusetts, - - 1,169 

“ Thus, this State, that boasts of its moral 
and religious attainments, its exemption from 
Slavery, and the supposed evils attendant upon 
it, has three times and a half the amount of 
insanity that exists in Tennessee. 

“churches. 

“Massachusetts, 1,430—1 to every 695 per¬ 
sons. 

“Tennessee, 1,939—1 to every 517 persons. 

“ Kentucky has a population, including her 
slaves, of 952,405; Connecticut, including her 
paupers, 370.791. Kentucky has, as you will 
perceive, nearly three times the population of 
Connecticut. 

“Pauperism. —Connecticut, 1,744—or, 1 to 
every 253 inhabitants. Kentucky, 777. 

“Kentucky, with three times the population, 
has less than half the number of paupers—or, 
only one to every 1,380 inhabitants. 

“Insane.— Connecticut, 462—or, 1 to every 
502 inhabitants. 

“ Kentucky, 507— or, not 1 to every 1,937 
inhabitants. 

“Churches. —Connecticut, 719—or, 1 to 
every 519 inhabitants. 

“Kentucky, 1,018— or, 1 to every 540 inhab¬ 
itants, ibcluaing her slaves. 

“The Manufacture of Ardent Spirits.— 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, jointly, man¬ 
ufacture annually the immense amount of 
4,037,000 gallons. 

“Kentucky and Tennessee only 2,148,945 
gallons. 

“The joint population of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut is 1,365,290; that of Kentuoky 
and Tennessee is 1,985,030. Thus, Massachu¬ 
setts and Connecticut, with a population of 
upwards of half a million less than Kentucky 
and Tennessee, annually sends forth 1,886,255 
gallons more of liquid fire, to burn up the 
stomachs, bewilder the intellects, inflame the 
passions, rob the families, destroy the happi¬ 
ness, and damn the souls of thousands of hu- 
nan beings, who - might otherwise be happy, 
s)bor, and useful members of Bociety.” 

As to Pauperism, we showed the other day, 
tiat oomparing all the free States with all the 
slave States, the number of paupers receiving 
public support , was in 185t), a little larger in 
tie former than the latter; that this was no 
exact criterion of the amount of actual pauper¬ 
ism in the two sections, as it is well known that 
public charities are more ample in one section 
than in the other; that the great class of labor¬ 
ers, most liable to privation and dependence, 
are chiefly slaves in one section, while they 
are all free in the other; that the slaves of the 
South are paupers at private charge; and that, 
owing to tho protracted and extreme cold 
weather of the North, we might naturally ex¬ 
pect more physical suffering there, than in the 
genial climes of the South, other things being 
equal—a supposition verified by tho Census. 

The table relied upon by Mr. Butler is a de¬ 
ceptive one. It compares old and densely 
peopled States, in a high Northern latitude, 
with new and sparsely peopled States, in loss 
rigorous latitudes. It compares the whole 
numbfer of paupers in Massachusetts, native 
and foreign, with the whole number in Ten¬ 
nessee, which has scarcely any foreign pau¬ 
pers; and it takes the whole population of 
eaoh State, as a basis for calculating the pro¬ 
portion, when in Tennessee.240,000 of the pop¬ 
ulation are slaves, and, as paupers at private 
charge, must be thrown out of the account. 
Why did not Mr. Anderson compare Tennes¬ 
see, Kentucky, and Missouri, with Ohio, Indi¬ 
ana, and Illinois'?- Adjoining eaoh other, 
alike in productions, soil, and climate, and 
ohiefly agricultural, the prinoipal difference 
between the two classes lies in the nature of 
their system of labor. And what does the 
Census show in relation to them ? That the 
number of paupers relieved in the year 1850, 
at public expense, was, - in tho three slave 
States, as 1 to 654 of the whole free popula¬ 
tion, and in the free States, as 1 to 1,113 of the 
whole free population. 

Let us hear no more of this pauper humbug. 

As to insanity. Tho true comparison is be¬ 
tween the free populations of both States, for 
Massachusetts has no slaves. The proportion 
of insane in Massachusetts is as 1 to 605; in 
Tennossoe, as 1 to 1,670—showing a much 
larger amount of insanity in the former State. 
But let us have tho whole truth, for it is in¬ 
structive. The Census also furnishes statistics 
of idiocy, and Senator Butler, by examining 
them, will find that tho number of idiots in 
Tennessee is as 1 to 962 of the entire free pop¬ 
ulation, in Massachusetts as 1 to 1,256, show¬ 
ing a much laTger amount of idiocy in the 
former. Comparisons of the new free States 
with the new slave States, of the old free States 
with the old slave States, and of all the free 
States with all the slave States, show similar 
results. Insanity on the whole is more preva¬ 
lent in tho free States than in the slavehold- 
iug, idiocy, decidedly more prevalent in the 
latter than former. 

Next, in regard to church accommodation 
Mr. Anderson suppresses or carelessly overlooks 
essential facts. It is true that the ratio of church¬ 
es in Massachusetts to the population is 1 to 695, 
while in Tennessee it is 1 to 517. But, in the 
very next column of the table from which Mr. 
Anderson quoted this, there stand the figures, 
showing the aggregate amount of church ac¬ 
commodations in the several States, from which 
it appears that the churches of Massachusetts 
will accommodate 682.998 people; while those 
of Tennessee will aoeommodate 606,695. And 
in still another we are enabled to judge of the 
character of these accommodations, by figures 
showing that the value of church property in 
Massachusetts is $10,205,284; in Tennessee, 
$1,208,876 ! 

Verily, Mr. Butler, “facts are stubborn 
things.” 

The statistics furnished in regard to the 
manufacture of ardent spirits are rathor ludi¬ 
crous. Statistics of the consumption of “ the 
crittur” would be more to the point; and we 
doubt not that our friends in Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee would be able at least to hold their own 
there. It is very true that Massachusetts and 
Connecticut manufacture twice as much ardent 
spirits as Kentucky and Tennessee, but for the 
Bame reason that their manufactures generally 
are infinitely in. advance of the manufactures of 
those States. For example: here is a table, which 
we compile from the Census returns, showing 
the comparative amounts of manufacturing en¬ 
terprise in the four States which Senator But¬ 
ler delights to compare; 


MASSACHUSETTS. CONNECTICUT. 
Valve of Prod vet. Value of Product 

Wrought Iron $222,400 $667,550 

Castings - - 2,235,675 981,400 

Pig Iron - 295,192 415,500 

Woollens - - 12,710 565 6,455,216 

Cottons - - 19,712^461 4,257,522 


$35,176,293 


Value of Product. Value of Pndw 

Wrought Iron $670,618 $298,700 

Castings - - 254,325 744,316 

Pig Iron - - 676,100 604 637 

Woollens - - 6,310 318,819 

Cottons - - 16 637 510,624 


$1,623,990 $2,477,096 

This table will enable us to understand why 
it is that Connecticut and Massachusetts, staid 
and sober as they are represented, manufac¬ 
ture more than twice as much ardent spirits 
Kentucky and Tennessee. If Mr. An¬ 
derson could only show that they oonsumed 
twice as much, he would be a very happy 
man. But Senator Butler thinks this is fairly 
demonstrated ; for, what on earth could these 
Yankees he making liquor for, if not to drink 
it? And so, exulting over these statistics of 
Mr. Anderson, he eondesoands to put in a 
word of extenuation and apology for the ter¬ 
rible pauperism, infidelity, and drunkenness, of 
the free States. 

I have drawn no oontrast,” ho says, “in 
ail that 1 have said. I have not claimed 
for the South any superiority, and I have not 
detracted from the North any of her merits ; 
nor do I intend to do so now. The pauperism, 
the lunacy, and the drunkenness, in those States, 
may be attributable to a very different cause, 
from, the fact that they are a non-slaveholding 
population. It may arise from the fact that 
there is a more dense population than that 
which exists in the States with which they 
have been brought into comparison; or it may 

arise from the fact that- 

Mr. Everett. Will my friend from South 
Carolina yield me the floor for a moment ? 

“ Mr. Butler. Certainly. 

“Mr. Everett. I simply rise to say that 
Massachusetts relieves, annually, from eleven 
to twelve thousand foreign paupers, who are 
thrown in upon us in oonsequence of the great 
tide of immigration from Europe. 

“Mr. Butler. I was about to suggest that 
as one of the causes. 1 do not mention these 
things as matter of reproach to the,North, at 
all; but I was going on to Bhow that I, who 
represent the South, will not take advantage of 
matters of this kind to throw either the one or 
the other section into the shade of the contrast. 
It might not be fair to do so.” 

The venerable Senator, by an examination 
of the facts we have presented, or by looking 
at the Census returns as published by order of 
the House of Representatives, will be glad to 
find that there was not the least occasion for 
this gracious display of magnanimity. Free 
Labor Institutions there, as everywhere else, 
speak for themselves. 


A few days since, a meeting of the Whig 
members of the Massachusetts Legislature and 
delegates from unrepresented towns was held 
at Boston, for the purpose.of ohoosing a-Whig 
State Central Committee for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Kimball, an Anti-Slavery Whig, offered 
two resolutions, which, modified with his oon- 
sent, by striking out a sentence denunciatory 
of Senator Douglas, read as follows : 

Resolved, That the Whigs of Massachusetts 
_ _ in favor of Freedom, and hostile to Slavery ; 
and while we would defend the South in all 
their constitutional rights, and would in no 
way interfere with the maintenance of Slavery 
where it is now recognised by law, yet we arc 
opposed to permitting another square inch of 
territory, now free, to be- trodden by a slave; 
and if the Compromise of 1820 shall be repeal¬ 
ed, the only sale and reliable platform for the 
North to stand upon will be a firm, united, 
and detei mined opposition to the admission of 
another slave Slate into the Union, from what¬ 
ever quarter the application may come. 

‘ Resolved, That the bill now pending in 
Congress, known as tho Nebraska bill, and in¬ 
volving the repeal of the Missouri Compro¬ 
mise, is a measure so iniquitous in its charac¬ 
ter, so hostile to every principle of justice, and 
involves so gross a violation of public honor, 
that we are only surprised that an honest man, 
either North or South, can be found to sustain 
it.” 

These resolutions met with strong opposition 
from several prominent gentlemon, but were 
finally adopted by a large majority. 

They may be taken as defining the position 
of the more advanced of the Northern Whigs, 
who wish to see tho reconstruction of the Whig 

Let us see what that position is: 1st Non¬ 
interference with Slavery where it now is. 2d. 
Opposition to allowanco of Slavery in territory 
now free. 3d. If the Compromise of 1820 shall 
be repealed, opposition to the admission of more 
slave States. 

This platform will permit the continuance 
of Slavery in the District of Columbia, and of 
the slave trade in licensed and enrolled vessels 
of the United States, and of the sale of men, 
women, and children, under the process of Fed¬ 
eral Courts, and of the Fugitive Slave Aet. It 
is silent as to whether Slavery is to be allowed 
in Utah and New Mexieo. It makes opposi¬ 
tion to the admission of more slave States con¬ 
tingent on tho repeal of the Missouri probibi- 

It needs but a glance to convince any reflect¬ 
ing man, at all acquainted with the subject, 
that no successful contest can be waged with 
the Slave Interest and the Slave Power on this 
platform. And yet this is the Anti-Slavery 
Whig Platform of Massachusetts. 

How different tho simple, comprehensive 
.platform of tho Independent Democracy. No 
Slavery outside of slave States • no slaye sell¬ 
ing or slave catching under National legisla¬ 
tion; abolition of State Slavery by State law. 

Who doubtB to day that this sentiment ex¬ 
presses the wish of a large majority ih every 
free State, and of respectable minorities 
many Blave States ? 

Why, then, should not the People cast aside 
the trammels of worn-out organisations, and 
form themselves a living Democracy, capable, 
by denationalizing Slavery and decentralizing 
power, of a, thorough reform in our internal 
affairs, and, at the Bame time, because untram¬ 
melled by the Slave Power, of a bold and manly 
administration of our foreign affairs ? * 

OUR POSITION AS A NEUTKAL NATION. 

Apprehensions are expressed in many quar¬ 
ters that in the event of a general war in Eu¬ 
rope, our commerce would bo exposed to the 
i outrages to which it was subjected in tho 
struggle between England and France in the 
early part of this century. The rights of ita- 
pressment and of search, as asserted by the 
British then, have never been for ip ally abandon¬ 
ed. That is true; and in similar cireumstanpes, 
we have no doubt that Great Britain would 
pursue a similar oourse. She is not apt to sur¬ 
render any claim, which she may at some time 
or .other use to advantage. If she oan venture 
upon the assumption of the obnoxious claims 
she set up in 1806, and, on a cool calculation 
of consequenoes, find that it will be productive 
of more benefit to her than loss, we have no 
doubt sho will do it. 

But circumstances havp ohanged in the lapse 
of half a century. These States were compar¬ 
atively feeble and defenceless fifty years ago, 
and Great Britain thought little of them, except 

Colonies which had but lately csoaped from 
her yoke, and whose independent existence was 
still not a “ fixed fact.” Qar cqmpiprcial rela¬ 
tions with her were of small importance, oom* 


pared with what they are now. She was not 
dependent upon us for the supply of the raw 
material of her most valuable manufactures, 
or for the consumption of a large proportion of 
exports; so that our enmity or friendship 
could not seriously affect her interests. 

Since then, our population has quadrupled— 
ir tonnage outgrown hers—our resources have 
become, inexhaustible — our friendship is even 
! necessary to her than hers is to us. A 
neutral nation that supplies her yearly with 
products 'to the value of one hundred and 
twenty-four -millions, articles of subsistence 
for her population, raw material for her looms, 
and furnishes a market for a hundred millions 
of the products of her industry, it would be 
madness for her Government to trifle with, in 
r, requiring for its successful prosecution, 
that her resources should be husbanded and 
maintained Unimpaired. Her vital interests 
would enforce careful respect for our rights as 
a neutral nation; and as to Russia, she will 
hardly have the power, should she feel inclined, 
to trespass upon them. 

The only danger to be apprehended is, from 
irresponsible acts of violence by the commanders 
of armed vessels, who are too prone to abuse 
power, where they think they oan do it with 
impunity; and it is for the prevention of such 
acts, that a well-organized, active naval force, 
such as has been recommended by Mr. Dobbin, 
precisely adapted. As to getting up a naval 
armament to equal those of England and 
France, nobody dreams of it, nor is it neces¬ 
sary, for all the misehief that oould be done 
by such armaments to us, did those Powers 
cherish any hostility towards us, would be 
more than repaid by letting loose hundreds of 
privateers upon their commeroe. The truth 
3 can see no reason for becoming at all 
belligerent. If we pursue “ those things that 
make for peace,” no nation will wantonly as¬ 
sail us. It would not pay. 

THE HU1SEMANN IEITEK. 

The revelations made by the New York Post 
yesterday, have attracted much attention, but 
pot universally relied upon in this city. It 
will be seen by the letter we elsewhere quote, 
that Mr. Everett is charged with h&vjng im¬ 
puted its authorship to Mr. Webster. It will 
be found also, by reference to Mr. Webster’s 
speech at the Kossuth banquet .in this city, that 
he distinctly claimed its authorship. “ I wrote 
that letter,” were hiB words. 

Pennsylvania on Nebraska. —In the State 
Senate, Mr. Runkel introduced resolutions ear¬ 
nestly and solemnly protesting “against the 
repeal or modification of that section of the 
aot of Congress, for the admission of Missouri 
ipto the Union as a State, which prohibits in¬ 
voluntary servitude north of 36 deg. 30 min.” 
These resolutions passed on the 23d ult. by the 
following vote: 

Yeas— Messrs. Barnes, Crabb, Darlington, 
Darsie, Evans, Ferguson, Friok, Hamilton, 
Hendricks, Kinzer, Kunkel, McClinpck, McFar¬ 
land, Mellinger, Piatt, Price, Skinner, and Sli- 
fer—18. 

Nays— Messrs. Buckalew, Cresswell, Foulk- 
rod, Fry, Goodwin, Haldeman, B. D. Hamlin, 
E. W. Hamlin, Hiester, Hogs, Jamison, Quig- 
•glo, Sager,Wherry, and MpCaslin, Speaker—lb- 
Three Democrats only voted in favor of the 
resolutions. Mr. Jamison, the member from 
the Indiana District, voted against them, aqd 
thereby offended some of his constituents. A 
Harrisburg correspondent of the Apalachian 
comes to the defence of Mr. J., but his reason- 
do not satisfy the editor of that’print, who 
remarks; 

Our Representative in Congress, we <jo not 
doubt, is in every way qualified to discharge 
the duties of his position; but this is no reason 
why the Legislature of Pennsylvania should 
refuee to place itself on reqord, and throw the 
weight of its influence against one of the most 
unmitigated attempts ever made to open free 
territory to the blight of Slavery. If it is 
proper to pass resolutions of instruction in ref¬ 
erence to the duty on salt, there can be nothing 
wrong in doing the same in regard to an at¬ 
tempt to repeal a provision against Slavery, 
which has stood since 1820, and which no sys¬ 
tematic attempt has ever before been made to 
disturb.” 

Tho Apalachian is an Old Line Democratic 
print, and its testimony may be relied on 
Mr. Jamison, it says, “has taken a position on 
this subject which we cannot approve, and 
which we do not believe is in aooordanoe with 
the feeling of his constituents.” 

THE VOTE OF CONNECTICUT. 

The Connecticut Courant publishes complete 
returns of the late election in that State for 
Governor, whioh sum up as fellows: 

Counties. Duftcjn. Ingham. Chapman. Hooker. 
Hartford 4,211 6,003 1,575 402 

New Haven 3,824 4,981 3 475 273 

Fairfield 3,127 8.810 1,720 72 

Litchfield 2 871 3,654 970 355 

New London 1,869 3 142 1,900. 456 

Windham 1,394 2,298 515 733 

TollaDd 779 1,767 920 116 

Middlesex \ 1,462 2 561 495 166. 

Total 19,537 28,216 10.570 2 572 

It will be seen that Mr. Ingham has a ma¬ 
jority against him of 4.463. Last year Goy. 
Seymour’s majority was l,2fJ8. Dutton and 
Chapman are both Whigs, the latter having 
been supported as the Temperance candidate. 

The Senate is composed of sixteen Whigs 
and five Democrats; the House of Representa¬ 
tives of one hundred and twenty-eight Whigs, 
and ninety-fivo Democrats. 

The Legislature being Whig in both branches, 
gives them the control of the choice of State 
officers and of United States Senator. 

THE VOTE OF BHODE ISLAND 

The returns from Rhode Island are also com¬ 
plete. We copy the vote for Governor from 
the Providence Journal .- 
Counties. Hoppin. Dimond. Scattering. 

Providence - 4,862 4,093 1 65 

Newport - 1,454 > 834 8£) 

Kent - - 833 664 — ! 

Washington - 1,335 561 23. 

Bristol t - 638 332 4 

Total - - 9,112 6,484 231 

Tho people have made no choice of Lieut. 
Governor and other State officers. The Whig 
candidates, however, will be elected by the 
Legislature, in which parties are divided as 
follows: Senate—Whigs 19, Democrats 13; 
House—Whigs 41, Democrats gl. 

ST, LOUIS ITEMS, 


The City Election .—The result of the elec¬ 
tion on Monday, for Mayor and municipal offi¬ 
cers, was a complete and overwhelming tri¬ 
umph of the Benton Democrats over the con¬ 
federated Whigs and Nullifiers, and demon¬ 
strates that the Democrats can elect their 
legislative ticket next August friendly to the 
election of 6tol. Benton to the United States 
Senate. It demonstrates the ability of the 
Democrats to elect nineteen Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives to the next Legislature by fifteen 
hundred majority, for the county outside of 
the city can give four hundred majority, which, 
added to the J,1QQ Democratic majority ip the 
city, will give in round numbers fifteen hun¬ 
dred Benton Democratic majority next August. 
Let tho Democracy in the State think of this, 
and rally to the support of our glorious o}<J Sena¬ 
tor. If the counties in the interior do as well 
as they did in I860, Benton’s eleotfon is cer¬ 
tain. We all feel and know that they oan and 
will, and therefore we'consider it a fixed fact 
that the next August election will seal the fate 
of the Nullifiers, and restore Benton to the seat 
from which he was sold by the coalition of 
1850. Three cheers for the unterrified Ben- 
tonians of St. Louis ! We hope that this result 
will cheer the Democracy to redoubled efforts 
in the campaign which is about to open, an'd 
which is to decide issues vital |o the interests 
of Missouri.— ■jfaitsotjjri. tye'mocrgt. 

City. Postmaster- —A rumor has been jn cir¬ 


culation for some days, which on yesterday as¬ 
sumed a more definite character, relative to the 
appointment of Postmaster, in this city. It is 
said that a Mr. Armstrong has received the 
appointment. The credibility of the rumor is 
much affected by the fact, that his appoint; 
ment would display an intention, on the part 
of Mr. Pierce and Mr. Campbell, to outrage 
and insult the Democracy of St. Louis. It is 
affirmed that the individual to whom rumor 
has assigned the long-suspended office, tore the 
Democratic ticket, yesterday, on the public 
streets, and vilified and abused the gentlemen 
whose names constituted it. It was said, in 
our hearing, that he voted the Whig ticket, 
but this was denied by others, who §tatc that 
Mr. Armstrong is still an unnaturalized for¬ 
eigner, and consequently could not vote. How¬ 
ever this may be, it is certain that he has made 
himself notorious in St. Louis by bitter oppo¬ 
sition to the Democracy, and by vehement 
abuse of Col. Benton. 

If tho Administration have really done this 
thing—if it have, in addition to the many 
wretched appointments it has made in this 
State, overflowed the cup of abomination by 
tho appointment of Mr. Armstrong—we can 
only say that it exhibits a low malice, unknown 
to honorable men, and a defiance of popular 
sentiment, which tho Democraey of Missouri 
will not fail to punish, although the men whose 
public acts havO sunk them beneath contempt 
may be unworthy objoets of the people’s wrath. 

Missouri Democrat. 

The Whig press is frantic with joy over this 
appointment, and the main one, the Republican, 
says: 

“ He is opposed to Benton in every shape in 
whioh he can be presented to him. He was 
appointed with a full knowledge of this fact by 
the President, and confirmed by the Senate. 
The selection, we take it, defines the position 
of the President, the Cabinet, and the Senate. 
Mr. Benton claimed the appointment as a mat- • 
ter of right. Ordinarily, we presume, this 
would have been accorded to him; but the Ad¬ 
ministration could not trust him,.and they have 
cast him off, and now we shall see where he 
stands. The people of this State, too, will 
know where he stands, and will be satisfied of 
the absurdity of attempting to sustain a man 
who has no influence either with the President 
or the Senate or the House.” 


CONGRESS. 

THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 

Senate, Thursday, April 6, 1854. 

Mr. Everett, presented tho resolutions adopt¬ 
ed by the town of Dedham, Massachusetts, re¬ 
monstrating against the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, and the introduction of Slavery 
into territory now free. 

Also, the memorial of citizens of Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, praying that freedom of religious 
worship be secured to American oitizens in for¬ 
eign countries. 

Mr. Clayton presented the memorial of the 
Agricultural Society of Newcastle county, 
Delaware, remonstrating against the passage 
of the Homestead bill. 

Mr. Hamlin presented the memorial of G. 
B. Clarke, of Maine, praying that certain con¬ 
tinental money held by him, be redeemed. 

The following-named bills were considered 
and passed: 

A bill for the relief of Harriet Leavenworth, 
widow of tho late Brevet Brigadier General 
Leavenworth. 

A bill to extend the limits of the collection 
district of Milwaukie, Wisconsin, rfnd for other 
purposes. 

A bill for the relief of Joseph Smith. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a commu¬ 
nication from the State Department, transmit¬ 
ting certain correspondence, called for by a 
resolution of the Senate, between the Ameri¬ 
can Consul at Smyrna and the State Depart¬ 
ment, concerning the imprisonment of Martin 
Koszta. Laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consider¬ 
ation of Executive business. 

House of Representatives, April 6 , 1854 - 

The Speaker laid before the House a com¬ 
munication from the President, _ transmitting 
the papers called for by resolution in relation 
to the Black Warrior seizure; which wove re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and ordered to bo printed, 

Mr. Okurchweli, by consent, called up the 
New Orleans and San Francisco semi-monthly 
mail bill reported yesterday, and addressed 
the House in support of it. A peculiarity of 
this bill is, that it proposes that the mail 
shall be carried by contract upon a progressive 
scale of compensation—the highest price to be 
paid for the quickest despatch. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, also supported the 
hill with earnestness. He contended that enter¬ 
prise was needed in the business. 

Mr. McMullen opppoeed the bill on various 
grounds; and, in the oourse of his remarks, it 
became apparent that the bill had not the 
hearty sanction of the Post Office Committee, 
who had formally reported it. 

Pending the consideration of this bill, 

Mr. Phelps, by consent, reported baok from 
the Committee of Ways and Means the 
Deficiency bill, as returned from the Senate, 
with certain amendments; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whoje, and ordered to 
be printed. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, when Mr. Preston, of Kentucky, said 
that there were two bills before the committee; 
one of them contains the Badger and the Clay¬ 
ton amendments. But in both bills is a deela- 
ratory repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
The territory for which Governments are to be 
established is twice as large as France. There 
is no question in this day and generation ,of 
more importance. When the Union was 
formed, Slavery was not proscribed. The 
South came into the Union under circumstan¬ 
ces that still exist. It has notasqentefl t» any 
phange. He bclieyed that the national flag 


Nor did he deny the principle of squatter 
sovereignty. Congress has authority over the 
national domain—over a territory as over a 
dockyard, but not in derogation of tho rights 
of the People. It was not, proposed to affirm 
that Congress may not have power to interdiot 
Slavery, but ho was clear that it was a power 
. that ought not to be exercised. 

He cohelpBed by e^psessiag the belief that 
tho bill will pass; and he appealed to Mr. Cut¬ 
ting to keep faith with the House and fulfill 
his promise. If he should, the measure is safe. 

Mr. Smith, of New York followed. He said 
the Slavery question was up again in Con¬ 
gress. It will not keep down. The president 
had tried to keep it down; members of Congress 
Bad humbled themselves to aid him. But all 
was of no avail. It will rise. 

This is not strange if we consider the power 
of truth. The grass will grow, the water 
run, and it is .needless for men to- attenppt to 
control the morals of the world. Canute was 
wise compared with, those- who attempt this. 

Truth is the power—that brings up the ques- 
tioa. It lives and reigns forever. }3very ques¬ 
tion in the eye of truth is unsettled, and piust 
be agitates}. 

Slavery wjll be an unsettled question until 
banished hy Truth. Slavery is the hugest lie 
on earth. }t makes chattels of mao. In ehat- 
telizing man, it denies that man is man, and 
that God is God. 

But he was opposed tathe Nebraska bill be¬ 
cause it proscribes the colored man—beoauee it 
excludes or proscribes the immigrant; thirdly, 
because it contains the deceptive idea of non¬ 
intervention. The bill does not recognise this. 
It gives a Government, it limits the power of 
jihe people, and reserves to Congress the power 
of revising the acts of tho people. 

But if it di'd embrace the principle of non-in» 
tervention, he would, oppose it for that reason. 
The Territory belongs to the ■vyhole people, and 
their interference with it through (Jongreas is 
as necessary as that a State shall govern each 
county. 

Utah and Now Mexico will pot be exempt 
from Slavery because of any lqws of l\Jexico1 
and it is equally absurd to say thqt Slavery 
existed in the Territory of Louisiana. VYould 
the guttee and oanibalism have been perpetu¬ 
ated in our Territories, because of any laws 
sanctioning them before their coming into our 
possession. 

It is wrong to charge those who oppose the 
Nebraska bill; with denying the right of self- 
government to the peoplo of the Territories. 
The limited number who are to be there ini the 


But he was opposed to the Ipill because it 
Vfould permit Slavery in tbc Territory. He did 
pot denounce it hecause of the Missouri Com¬ 


promise, for he never approved of that compro¬ 
mise. It was ah iniquitous e unpromiso. It 
affirmed that men were mcii* in fine region, and 
without the attributes of men elsewhere. He 
in like manner denounced the Compromise of 
1850. He rejoiced' that the Slave Power had 
poured contempt upon them. They were, 
to speak, compromises between God and the 
Devil! 

In the fifth and last place, he was ppp 
to the bill because it admits that slave Si 
may be formed out of the territories. The 
Anti-Slavery party were heretofore accused of 
having brought up this strife. -Now, it is ad¬ 
mitted that the Pro Slavery party has done it. 

A voice: I do not. 

Mr. Smith. Indeed! It is. a proposition to ex¬ 
tend Slavery. Have the foes of Slavery done it! 

He was gratified when Mr. Wright, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Mr. Clingman, expressed them- 
Belvos in favor of agitation. He rejoiced at the 
prospect of continued agitation. 

The subject would now be discussed, and 
the title of Slavery would be tested! The 
original number of States was but thirteen. 
There are now fifteen slave States.' It is time 
the aggressor should be repelled. Slavery, is 
nothing but au aggressor—an aggressor on 
all that is, good. 

Slavery,and Liberty cannot dwell together. 
There must be a conquest of one. 

If what is now demanded for Slavery — the 
fugitive returned, the Lemmon property re¬ 
turned, and the Territories enslaved—Liberty 
must perish. 

He denied that Slavery could exist in the 
States to be formed out of the territory in dis¬ 
pute; affirmed that it oould not constitution¬ 
ally exist anywhere. 

Standing alone here and speaking for him¬ 
self, he proclaimed all his opinions, olaiming 
no colleague but truth, and asking non ' 
share liis responsibility. 

Mr. Smith was still speaking when' bus 
port closed. 

Senate, Friday, April 7, 1854. 

Mr. Mason moved that the Senate proeeed 
to the consideration of Executive business. He 
said that the public interests required, in his 
opinion, that the .private calendar should be 
postponed, and that the Senate Bfaould consider 
Executive business. 

After some remarks'by Messrs. Stuart .and 
Slidell, 

Mr. Pearce objected to the motion. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera¬ 
tion of the bills on the private calendar. This 
being objection day, a large number of bills 
were objected to and postponed. The follow¬ 
ing, not being objected to, wore passed: 

For the relief of Thomas Muller. 

For the relief of Mrs. Sally J. B. Cochrane, 
widow, of the late Lieut. R. E. Cochrane. 

For the relief of Thomas B. Parsons. 

For the relief of Amos Knapp. 

For the relief of George Morell. 

House bill for the relief of Lyman N. Cook- 

House bill for the relief of Emelie Hooe, 
widow of Captain Hoop. 

House bill for the relief of Hgzekiah John- 


Bill for the relief of Mary Carlton. 

Bill for the relief of G. J. Pendergrsst. 

House bill for the relief of the executors of 
the latd St. John E. Bispham. 

Bill for the relief of Thomas S. Russell. 

House bill for the relief of Alton Nelson. 

Bill for the relief of James Wormsley. 

Bill for the relief of E. J. MeLane. 

Bill authorizing the legal representatives of 
Antoine Yasquez, Hypolite Vasquez, Joseph 
Yasquez, and John Colligan, to enter certain 
lands in Missouri. 

Bill for the relief of Alexander Lea. 

Bill for the relief of Gideon Hotchkiss. 

Bill to confirm the olaim of Duswan De La 
Croix to a tract of land therein mentioned. 

Bill for tho relief of Robert Jemisen and 
Benjamin Williamson. 

Bill for the relief of Almanzon Huston. 

House of Ileprescntfitivefr April 1854. 

The Speaker laid before the House a com- 
muntoation from the Post ''Office Department, 
transmitting certain information ia relation to 
the contract for carrying the mail on the route 
between Mobile and Montgomery, Alabama, 
in compliance with a resolution adopted on 
Monday last; which was reforred to the Com¬ 
mittee oh tho Post Office and Post Roads. 

This being private bill day, several bills 
from the Senate were taken up from thy 
Speaker’s table, and appropriately referred- 

The consideration of the unfinished business 
of yesterday wqs then resumed, being the bill 
to authorise the Postmaster General to con¬ 
tract for the transportation of the mail twice’a 
month between New Orjean? and gan Francis¬ 
co, according to time. 

The question was taken on Mr. McMullen’s 
motion to commit the bill to the Committee of 
of the Whole, when a quorum did not vote. A 
call of the House was thereupon ordered at 
twenty minutos past twelve o’clcok, which was. 
on motion, arrested In its progress. 

Mr. Orr moved that the consideration of }hq 
bill be postponed for thjee yreeks; but 

Mr. pholps moy. d that the bill bo laid - - 
thp table ; which motion, having precedence, 
was decided in thp negative—yeas fjfj, nays 78 

Mr. Orr withdrew his motion to postpone, 
to enable Mr. Latham to address the House. 

Mr. Latham said that he was not prepared 
to defend the bill in all its details. But he 
would take occasion to show that the princi¬ 
ple of this bill is calculated to remedy a defect 
in the Post Office- Department’s arrangements 
at present, and to enable that Department to 
become a self-sustaining establishment. He af¬ 
firmed thaf the Department af present' suffered 
from the tpansppxtatiqn of mailable pqattcr 
ip ofhpr thap the mail conveyances, on account 
of the more speedy transit accessible. The 
proposed bill would at the sqpip time increase 
the (speed and reduce the price of mail transit. 

Mr. McMullen argued the necessity jof re¬ 
ferring the bill to the Committee of the Whole. 

The consideration of the subject was here 
interrupted, and 

Mr. Parker, by consent, presented a report 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, fqr. the 
defrayment of the pxpenpep of the trial of the 
conspirators }n the Martha ’Washington ease, 
in th'e State of Arkansas, during the present 
month. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, objected; but Mr. 
Stanton, of Tennessee, explained, that th$ 
money appropriated would not be expended in 
the State courts, unless the Secretary oh the 
' Treasury should regard it as absolutely neces¬ 
sary. He also said that the conspirators had 
operated in many States, from New York to 
Louisiana, upon the great national highways 
of commerce. 

Mr, Jones of Tennessee said he opuld not see 
why the United States Government should be 
made a party to the trial. The rivers no more 
than tho. railroads were properly under nation¬ 
al supervision. The tendencies to centraliza¬ 
tion were too numerous- 

MU Stanton said' the State of Arkansas had 
no more interest in the trials than the State O.f 
Massachusetts. It oould not'he expected that 
either State would ineur the requisite expenses. 

Mr. Jones said the sufferers by the depre¬ 
dations of the criminals should look to it, and 
see to their punishment. He opposed the ap¬ 
propriation, because it was a bad precedent. 

The report and bill were finally referred to 
the Committee of thp If byte House.' 

The Ifouse then went into Committee of the 
Whole oh the Civil and Diplomatic bill; and 
Mr. Carothers arose to address the House 
support of the Nebraska bill. 

He spoke as a Whig, and as a Southern 
Whig, and reviewed the late history of parties 
to sliow that in the }ate defeat of the Whig 
party, the Anti-Slavery sentiment had been 
f rebuked. That sentiment had marked 
able, dignified, and patriotic Fillmore, as ifo 
yiCtim, apd had clqvated a glorious' hero and 
pure i$an ag ifs candidate. But he had fallen, 
because sympathy with the Anti-Slayery senti¬ 
ment had been eonhdentiy charged upon him. 

The Democrats had triumphed over him, but 
only, as it has appeared, to regret their triumph. 
They have a President whom they neither love 
nor respect; one who stands in no better posi¬ 
tion, if as good, as did John Tyler. The lat¬ 
ter, indeed, it was always confessed, had a' par¬ 
ty of at least seven to do him 1 servloe and rev¬ 
erence ; but president Pierce, the speaker be¬ 
lieved, oould command but three. 

He would not, however oppose a, bill be : 
cause of. his opposition to "the ‘President, who 
urges i^s passage. He defended it from the 
imputation of bping unjuBt towards the Indians, 
and recognised in it the principle of Congres¬ 
sional ppp-intervention, which he approved. 


Senate, Monday , April 10, 1854. 

Mr. Seward presen od the memorial of Bern- 
hard Behrena, of New York, (in German,) pray¬ 
ing that, the word Slavery, wherever it occurs 
in the Nebraska hill, be stricken ou t. 

Of one hundred and fifty citizens of Wash¬ 
ington county, New York, for the prohibition 
of Slavery in all Territories, especially Nebras¬ 
ka; the repeal of -the Fugitive Slave Aot of 
1850 ; the prohibition of the inter-3lave trade, 
and.the abolition of Slavery in the District of 
Columbia. 

Of citizens of Haverstraw, New York, against 
the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise. 
Of two hundred and eight men and women of 
northern New, Hampshire, to the same effect. 

Of forty-five ministers of the Gospel, of Roch¬ 
ester, Now York, to the same effect. , , 

Of 1.672 citizens of Detroit, Michigan; 

Of the ohurch and congregation of the Con¬ 
gregational Church at Lebanon, New York; 

Of oitizens of Charleston, New York ; 

Of three hundred and fifty eitizens of Niag¬ 
ara county, Yew York; 

Of sixty citizens of Grand Rapids, Michigan— 
all against the Nebraska bill. " 

Mr. Everett presented the resolutions adopt¬ 
ed by the town of Hempstoad, Massachusetts, 
against the Nebraska bill. 

Mr. Foot presented the resolutions adopted 
by the town of Randolph, Vermont, against the 
passage of the same bill. 

Mr. Smith presented three memorials against 
the Nebraska bill, from oitizens of Connecticut. 

Messrs. Seward and Smith presented memo¬ 
rials in favor of securing freedom of conscience 
to American citizens ia foreign countries. 

Messrs. Seward, Smith, and Sumner, pre¬ 
sented memorials praying a reduction 1 of ocean 
postage. 

Messrs. Seward and Smith presented memo¬ 
rials praying the passage of the aot granting a 
homestead on the public lands to actual eet- 

Mr. Fish submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States bo requested to oommunicate to the 
Senate, if not incompatible with the public in¬ 
terests, copies of the correspondence of Mr. 
Barnard, lato United States Minister in Prussia, 
with the United States Consul at Bremen, and 
of that Consul with the Government of Bremen, 
relative to the case of Conrad Schmidt, a nat¬ 
uralized citizen of the United States, arrested 
at Bremen, and detained there upon a requi¬ 
sition from the Government of Hanover, claim¬ 
ing Schmidt as a subjeot of that Kingdom. 

Also, a oopy of a letter addressed by Mr. 
Barnard, while Minister of the United States 
at Berlin, to his Majesty the King of Prussia, 
in October, 1852, on the subjeot of religious 
toleration, and of a despatch 1 addressed by Mr. 
Barnard to the Department of State in refer¬ 
ence thereto. 

Also, copies of the correspondence of the Le¬ 
gation of the United States at Berlin, with the 
Minister of the Grand Duohy of Baden at Ber¬ 
lin, in regard to the arrest and mal-treatment 
of E. G. Dana, W. B. Dwight, and Dr. Ram¬ 
say, citizens of the United 1 States, at Heidel- 
herg, in the Grand Duohy of Baden. 

Mr. Weller objecting, the resolution was 
laid over. 

Mr. Cass submitted resolutions directing an 
inquiry as to the expediency of constructing a 
custom-house and marine hospital at Detroit, 
Michigan; and also as to increasing the mail 
facilities of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan ; 
whioh resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. Mason gave notice of a hill- allowing 
the Baltimore and Qhio Railroad Company to 
extend their road to the Potomac river, at a 
point neqr the city of Washington, 

Mr. Badger introduced a bill extending to 
the District of Columbia the provisions of the 
aot allowing notaries public to take and certify 
oaths and affirmations in certain cases. 

On motion of Mr. Gwin, the Senate proceed¬ 
ed to the consideration of a bill to provide for J 
the construction of a railroad to the Pacific. 

Mr. Gwin read a speech in support of the 
bill. He pointed out the great benefits to re¬ 
sult from if, in sqojal, commercial, political, and 
military points of yiow, 

The bill was then postponed till to-morrow, 
and the Senate proceeded te the consideration 
of Executive buriaeDg, 

House of Representatives, April 10, 1854. 

The Speaker announced the first business in 
order to bo the motion of Mr. Florence, made 
on Monday last, to suspend the rules, to ena¬ 
ble him to present a resolution for the promo¬ 
tion of Commander Duncan R. Ingraham. 

Mr. Florence, fur the present, withdrew the 
mutton.. 

Mr, Dean aBked leave to present a resolu¬ 
tion, which was read for information. It was 
to the effect that the position of the United 
States, with respect to ttie impending war in 
Europe, is that of a neutral; that the rights 
of our oitizens abroad muet be respected; that 
the right of search will not be tolerated; that 
“ the flag protects the oargo; ” and that'the 
President be requested to communicate any 
correspondence between this and any of the 
Governments of Europe on this subject. 

.Mr. Walker objected to the presentation of 
the totolution, 

Mr, Dean moved tho suspension of tho 
inks; which was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 108, nays 41. 

Mr-Dean here explained that the resolu¬ 
tions affirm our duty with respect to possible 
emergencies. ■ He said the British ministers had, 
so far as understood, evaded meeting this sub¬ 
jeot. He yet believed that our Government 
had of late been engaged in the discussion with 
that Governmerit of- the subjects presented to 
the resolutions. 

He said mariao lEii' a ¥anoe had cff late in¬ 
creased,;aqd that a deelaratioaof our principles 
py Congress, well supported, would be produc¬ 
tive of good results, 

Mr. fiocQck said the proposition was one of 
great importance, and ought to be deliberately 
considered, if adopted at all. Such a proposi¬ 
tion should come with authority from the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Both Houses should 
concur in it. 

Mr. Boco,ok concluded hy moving a reference 
to tho Committee on Foreign Affairs; which 
was adopted by a dcckiyo ybte, 

4 communication was received from the 
Clerk of tho House, asking permission to pur¬ 
chase from any persons eertain scarce hooks 
ordered for the use of the members. 

Mr. Faulkner presented a resolution confer¬ 
ring upon the Clerk the: authority desired. 

On motiqR ef Mr.-Haven, the communication 
afid resolution were referred to the Committee 
on ihe Library. 

At one o’clock, the House went hjto Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole on the Deficiency bill. 

Mr. McDonald arose and addressed the 
House on tho Nebraska bill. He had voted 
against the reference to the Committee of the 
Whole. He was one of three, north of the 
Hudson who had so voted. Ha held in h'a 
hand resolutions from the legislature of Maine, 
.qeff requiring, but requesting that he should 
oppose’the hill. Ordinarily he would bow with 
great, respect to @o respectable a body; but he 
will publish to the country that the Legisla¬ 
ture of Maine, as now constituted, did not 
merit his consideration. 

It was arrogance in it to attempt to instruct 
or request a representative here to observe its 
will. He told bow that Legislature had been 
elected, how a Governor had, been elected, and 
how an isqi, oallp^ a .emperance party, had ac- 
duiseff an influence there. He said one branch 
of that Legislature, bad violated tho rights 
of forty thousand voters in the election of Gov-, 
ernor. 

Mr. McDonald denounced Vyhtgs, Abolition- 
isls, and Rrse-;Soilere, and a coalition of all of 
them; and entered into an elaborate analysis 
of all these elements, together with many oth¬ 
ers, incidentally of Universaljsm itself, as it is 
represented in the. person of the Maine editor 
of the New York Tfribynhe. Abolition lecturers 
he described qs a reverend, tricky, pedantic, 
merry-Andrew sort of persons, forever agita¬ 
ting and tosffitiug tito community — a sot of 
people of surpassing effrontery, and really of 
surpassing ignorance. 

Mr. McDonald finally spoke of the bill sp 
meriting his approval, because it contained the 
principle of the right of |.he people to govern 
themselves—thq principle of popular sovereign¬ 
ty. Ho dilated upon this topic, affirming that 
it was of paramount importance. It was sa 
in the States and not less so in t^e 'J’erriljUrtoU 

In 1850 our Government had inaugurated 
this doct|toio a| applied' to fls iferritories. In 
182(6 and' subsequently, restrictions had been 
imposed; but tlfoy had been discarded in 1850. 

Mr. Faulkner followed, on the same subjeot. 
He had hoard with pleasure the gentleman who 
had preceded him. We of the South, in 1820, 
welcomed the aid of Representatives of Maine; 
and it was with great pleasure they now wel¬ 


comed one no less able and independent than 
the ■ who had then contributed their aid. 

Mr. Faulkner proceeded at length to the 
animation of the subjeots embraced in . 
Nebraska MU, to whioh he gave his hearty 
approval. 

THE LATE IMPENDING DUEL. 

The correspondence between Messrs. Cutting 
and Breokinridge, and their frionds, is given 
in full in many of the papers of the day. We 
do not care to burden our columns with such 
a matter; hut, finding a well-condensed i 
mary of the contents of these letters in the 
New York Herald, we appropriate it to 

“On Monday, the 27th of March, after the 
personal discussion in the House, Mr. Cutting 
addressed a note to Mr. Breckinridge, in which 
ho demanded of him a withdrawal of the word 
1 false,’ or that he would make such explana¬ 
tions as were due from one gentleman to an¬ 
other, and he referred to Mr. Maurice as bis 
friend to aet for him. Mr. Breokinridge re¬ 
plied to the first part of his note, that tho word 
‘false’ was used by him in consequence of a 
previous expression made use of by Mr. Cutting, 
and until that was withdrawn ho could uot 
withdraw the word complained of. With ref¬ 
erence to the second part of the note, Mr. 
Breokinridge considered it a challenge, and 
accordingly appointed Col. Hawkins his friend 
to arrange preliminaries. 

“ Ou the following morning, Tuesday, Col. 
Hawkins met Mr. Maurice, and tendered him 
a note from Mr. Breokinridge, accepting the 
alternative proposition suggested in Mr. Cut¬ 
ting’s note. This Mr. Maurice declined, but 
presented a letter from Mr. Cutting, which 
Col. Hawkins considered could not be received, 
on tho ground that no additional note could be 
accepted until Mr. Breckinridge’s response to 
Mr. Cutting’s challenge had been received by 
the latter. Thereupon, both gentlemen sepa¬ 
rated, and Col. Hawkins delivered Mr. Breck¬ 
inridge’s note to Mr. Cutting, in person. 

“ Mr. ftlaurico did not deliver the note he 
held from Mr. Cutting to Breokinridge. 

“ Mr. Cutting, at this stage of the proceed¬ 
ings, substituted Col. Monroe for. Mr. Maurice, 
as his friend, who waited upon Col. Hawkins, 
and demanded the terms of meeting. 

“On Wednesday morning, Col. Hawkins 
met Col. Monroe, and handed him in writing 
the terms, namely, to meet that afternoon, be¬ 
tween three and four o’clock, near Mr. Blair’s 
residence, with rifles, at sixty paces. At this 
interview the position of Mr. Breokinridge, as 
the challenged party, was not called in ques¬ 
tion, but objection was made by Col. Monroe 
to the hour of meeting, on the ground that 
■weapons could not bo procured in time. There¬ 
upon, Col. Hawkins consented to a postpone¬ 
ment of tho meeting till the following morn¬ 
ing, and it was agreed that the friends of the 
parties should meet that evening and make 
final arrangements. 

“In the evening, Col. Monroe presented a 
paper in writing, claiming that his principal 
was the challenged, not the challenging party, 
and therefore had the choice of weapons, 
which ho named—pistols, at ten paces. 

“Col. Hawkins declined to accede to this 
view of the ease, or yield the right of Ilia prin¬ 
cipal to name tho time, plaoe, and weapons, as 
the challenged party. 

“ Col. Monroe took the ground that neither 
ho nor his prinoipal considered the first note a 
challenge, but aBkod for time to, confer with 
Mr. Cutting. 

“ Col. Monroe, the next morning, stated that 
he was authorized by. Mr. Cutting to declare 
that his first note was not intended as a chal- 


he declined to make the retraction of the word 
‘false,’ so long as the cause remained io Mr. 
Cutting’s previous expressions, 

“ To this Mr. Cutting replied, in writing, that 
the expressions used v,'ere intended as a criti¬ 
cism on his arguments, and not as personal to 
Mr. Breokinridge, 

“ Mr. Breckinridge thereupon expressed his 
satisfaction at the disavowal of any personal 
offence on the part of Mr. Cutting, and wil¬ 
lingly withdrew the offensive rejoinder, re¬ 
marking, that a similar disavowal on the part 
of Mr. Cutting, at the time, would have pre¬ 
vented all difficulty. 

“The affair was there terminated, to the 
satisfaction of the friends of both parties.” ' 

Two Hays Later from Europe. 

The Europa arrived at New York on Satur¬ 
day evening, with Liverpool dates of the 25th 
ultimo. 

Political affairs were unchanged. The fear 
of war had caused dullness in the .markets. 
The export of gold was not so heavy, and the 
rp,te of interest was unchanged. The Lon- 
'don Globe states that Russia has eonsented to 
recognise the neutrality of Sweden. The Prus¬ 
sian people were earnestly petitioning their 
Government to join the Western Powers, hut 
the Government holds back. Austria seems 
to aot with the Western Powers, but not in any 
decided or definite manner. There is nothing 
new from Asia or Kalafat. The fleets retained 
their former positions. An English and French 
frigate have gone to destroy the Russian stock¬ 
ade at the mouth of the Danube. 

The Czar’s written refusal to the demand of 
tho Western Powers had not yet come to hand. 
It was supposed that he would not send a cate¬ 
gorical aqswer, but will accept war, if it if 
offered. 

The Greek revolution was gradually dying 
out. The export of grain was prohibited fn 
the Ionian Islands. . 

Liverpool, March 25:—Cotton had declined 
L;d. f to %d. Wheat— 6d. decline. Flour— 2s. 
decline. 

From California, Oregon i 

The steamer George Raw arrived at New 
York yesterday, with 500 passengers. She 
brings the California mails to the lfibh ultimo, 
and nearly a million of dollars in gold. 

It is said that, immense quantities of gold 
were being gathered at the mines, The bill 
before the Legislature providing for the elec¬ 
tion of a United States Senator at this ses¬ 
sion, had failed. The excitement relative to 
the Senatorial election, however, continued. 
Two member^ of the State Senate have pub¬ 
lished a card, stating that they had been ap¬ 
proached, with a bribe of $20,000, to vote for 
a postponement of the election. This is a sot- 
off to the charge of bribery on the other side. 
Indian difficulties had again broken out. 

The dates from Oregon are to March 1 
Rieh gold diggings are reported to have been 
discovered near th.e Willamette. 

In Washington Territory, Columbia Lancas- 
. ter has been chosen delegate to Congress. 

Great excitement existed at Aspinwall, 
consequenre of the prevalence of crime and the 
weakness of the Government. A vigilance com¬ 
mittee of foreigners had been formed. 

The steamer Columbus, from Lower Califor¬ 
nia, bad arrived at San Franeiseo. She brought 
up, as prisoner, Frederick Emery, the reputed 
Secretary of State of thq fflrbaetor Republic of 
Sonora. He w&a arrested at San Diego, by 
ordqj of Captain Docnin, of the sloop of war 
Portsmouth. 

Walker wss at the last accounts forcing some 
of the Californians to swear allegiance to the 
new Government, Ho had shot two of his 
(T. F. Nel|on and Arthur Morrison,) for a: 
tor^pt to filibuster on their own aeeount. 

The Mexican brig Desperado, with two hun¬ 
dred men and six cannon, was bn her way to 
Ensenada, and the same number of troops wore 
proceeding by land, to drive Walker from hiB 
position. 

The Aspinwall Courier says that Lieutenant 
Strain and two of his men had reached Cha- 
pingano, in quest of provisions and boats for 
Ihe relief of thff remainder of his party, consist¬ 
ing of nineteen men, who had been left four 
weeks previously on tho bpgjfea of the Chuca- 
naquo river. The party were forty-nine days 
getting foe® the Atlantic to a point of tho Ya- 
vlsa, nlar tho Paoifie, during which time they 
were fifteen days out of provision?, and became 
exhausted; the remainder of the time they sub¬ 
sisted principally ou nuts. All the men left 
behind were disabled. The Indians along the 
route fled at their approach, setting fire to their 
canoes' and huts, and carrying off all their pro¬ 
visions, 

Lieut, Strain started alone, on his return to 
the Chucanaque river. Tho commander off the 
British steamer Virago dispatched' a boat up 
the river for the "relief of the sufferers. 

Lieutenant Fauntleroy, ofthe Cyane, seat 
search of Lieut. Strain, returned to Panama i 
the 27th of March. The sloop of wav Cyane 
left Aspinwall qfi tire 24th. 


Markets. 

Baltimore, April 10.—Flour has not de¬ 
clined as much as it was supposed it would 
have done under the lato European news— 
sales of 500 barrels of City Mills at $7.37. 
Wheat—sales of 8,000 bushels of white at 
$1.80, and of red at $7.72 a $1.75. Corn— 
sales of 13,000 bushels at 71 a 72 cents for 
white, and at 72 a 74 cents for yellow. Oats— 
sales of 1,000 bushels at 48 a 49 cents. But¬ 
ter in kegs at 12 a 14 cents ; roll at 16 a 18 
oents. Whiskey sold at 24 a 25 cents. 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY CANNOT BE CONTRO¬ 
VERTED. 

OS’- One of tho most Startling oases is narrated of 
Dr. MoLano’s Vermifuge, by Dr. John Butler, of 
Lowoll, Trumbull county, Ohio. The case was that 
of a young lady, who had boon very sick for eight- 
years, and had consulted a number of physicians, who 
had treated it as one of Prolapsus Uteri. Dr. Butler 
was then called in, and for a time believed with his 
predecessors that it was a caso of Prolapsus. Ho 
was, however, soon forced to the conclusion that his 
patent was suffering from worms, and, after much per¬ 
suasion,prevailed upon her to tako two doses of Dr. 
McLano’s Vermifuge. This medicine had tho effect 
of removing from her a.oountless number of the lar¬ 
gest size. After she passed thorn, her health imme¬ 
diately returned. She is since married, and contin¬ 
ues to enjoy excellent health. 

OS’” Purchasers will please be careful to'ask for 
DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, 
and take none else. All other Vermifuges, in com¬ 
parison, are worthless. Dr. McLane’s genuine Ver¬ 
mifuge, also his oelebrated Liver Pills, can now be 
had at all respectable Drug Stares in the United 
States and Canada. 


THt3 LiMPIAOHTEB. 

Uncle True and Little Gerty ! 

Thirty Thousand Published in Five Weeks! 

A GENUINE American Romance, and a Book 
which will live and be read after the thousand 
and ono trashy productions ofthe day shall pass into 
desuetude. 

Rarely has a work appeared in Amerioa which has 
received such universal and hearty commendations 
from the Newspaper Press. Wo subjoin a few brief 
extracts: 

The authoress ofthe Lamplighter has-aimed to 
produce an agreeable and impressive work of fiction. 
It is high praisoto say that sho has succeeded in the* 
attempt.— N. Y. Tribune. 

Wo have no hesitation in pronouncing the Lamp- 
lightor one of the -most original, interesting, graphic, 
and affecting tales, that has lately appeared.— Boston■ 
Transcript. ' ^ 

No ono can study its instructive and fascinating 
pages without being made hotter by its kindly influ¬ 
ences .—Boston Atlas. 

The Lamplighter would do credit to any writer.— 

Daily Advertiser, Boston. 

. One of tho most affecting and interesting tales Ov 
issued from fju - - - s — -- 

Providence. 

For delicate and foroible delineation of character, 
this work is hardly excelled.— Journal, Boston. 

This- book develops a variety of characters-sonlS 
of them as deeply affecting as tho best sketches of 
JJiciiens.— Transcript, Boston .- 
It is a book whioh is destined to become a kreat 
favorite with tho reading public ,—Daily Ileralil 
Newburyport. 

It cannot fail to suit the most fastidious taste.— 

Hive Branch, Boston. 

Horo is a book dostined to have a sale unequalled 
by any other, unless we except Unole Tom .—Mass 

Lfife Boat. 

The aged and the young will rise from its perusal 
with an increased love for tho kindlier feelings of our 
nature .—Hvngham Journal ." B 

The Lamplighter is a hook which is destined to* 
great popularity —Daily Bee, Boston,. 

An intensely interesting work, and, as a piece of 
^“P-’Uion, admirable.— Clapp's Evening Gazette,. 

A book rich in thought, beauty, pathos, and ton- 
derness .—Albany Spectator. 

It is a great book, the work of an original mind of 
extraordinary power .—International Journal 
Fivo hundred pages of just such reading as enchains 
the interest, the curiosity, yea, the whole soul, until 
tho last line of the last page is finished .—Smith Bos¬ 
ton Gazette. 

This is a work of surpassing interest— Alb. Argus. 
The Lamplighter deserves all the praise it has re¬ 
ceived.— Commonwealth, Boston. 

It is infinitely suporior to any American novel that 
we have ever read .—Wavirrley Magazine. 

There is no question but that the Lamplighter wilt 
rank among tho first of American fictions.— Worces¬ 
ter Palladium. 

An intensely interesting book, from title to finis._ 

Portland-Inquirer. 

Tho Lamplighter is a delightful story—original, 
breathing a true and pure spirit.—TV. Y. Sun. 

It is unequalled iu thrilling intorest by any book 
yet published .—Springfield Post, 

Portions of this hook are worthy the genius of 
Dickens .—Hampden Gazette. 

It possesses tho rare merit of interesting alike the* 
young and the old .—Bangor Whig. 

It is a great book .—Sunday Dispatch. 

A work of extraordinary power and interest.—AT 
E. Farmer. 

It is a most enohanting work .—Christian Secre¬ 
tary, Hartford. 

Without exception, one ofthe most deeply interest¬ 
ing tales we ever perused .—Lawrence Sentinel., 

A workiwhioh has every element of popularity.— 

N. Y. Evangelist. 

The Lamplighter is a thrilling and most interesting: 
story .—Lutheran Observer, Baltimore. 

We have rarely fead a work with more real pleas¬ 
ure than tho Lamplighter — State Reporter, Concord. 

A book which is destined to be popular, because it 
comes from the heart and speaks to tho heart.— 
Cmrmry Eentlmian. 

Some of the best sketches in this book almost rival! 
the masterpieces of Dickens .—Yankee Blade. 

In the execution of her work, Miss Cummings lias 
displayed groat judgment, an almost intuitive insight 
into human naturo, a careful observation of lifo. a fine 
literary taste, a sound and sensible mind, a lovely 
disposition, a genial heart —Bunker Hill Aurora. 

Published by JOHN P. JJ5WETT, & CO., Boston - 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, «evo- 
land, Ohip. April 7—3wif 


william goodeix, publisher, 

48 Beekman street, New York. 

PROSPECTUS OF THE AMERICAN JUBILEE.. 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all tho lama, unto 
tftt the inhabitants thereof.” — Lev. xxv, 10. 

W ILLIAM GOODELL, 4S Bookman street, New 
York, proposes to publish a paper of the above 
title, a specimen number of whioh is already issued, 
ou large medium paper, quarto form. 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Slavery is criminal—Illegal—A violation of the 
Constitution—The State? have no constitutional right 
to maintain it—The American Government and peo¬ 
ple are bound to suppress it—All tho Slavory in the 
nation is national Slavery, and the nation is respon¬ 
sible for it—No niore Compromises with S'avery, nor 
recognition of past Compromises — No more slave- 
hunting among freemen —No recognition of slave 
property—$To voting for candidates acceptable to 
slaveholders. 

Terms. —For twelve numbers, (whethcrmonthly or 
somi-monthly, as may bo determined,) single copy. 
50 oents; five copies, to one person, $2; eight copies, 
do., $3, thirty copies, do., $10. All payments in ad¬ 
vance. Post Offico stamps received and given iu ma¬ 
king change. 

Should the paper, unexpectedly, fail of support, 
moneys advancod will be refunded in books written 
by Wm. Goodell, viz: Democracy of Christianity, 2 
vols, $1.50; History of Slavery and Anti-Slavery, $1 : 
American Slave Code, 75 oents; Premium Traot on 
Slavery and Missions, $3 per hundred; or, in other 
Books and Treets of the Anti-Slavery .Depository, 48 
Beckman street, Now /York. April 8. 


PEOPLE’S PATENT OFFICE, 

86 Nassau street, New York .. 
TYESIGNS, die.—Persons wishing to obtain United 
-L J States Letter's Patent for Designs, are respectful¬ 
ly informed that all the necessary drawings and pa- 

g srs are executed by the undersigned, at tho PEO- 
LE'S PATENT OFFICE, 86 Nassau street, New 
York, with despatch, on very moderate terms. 

. Under the laws of the United States, Patents are 
granted for ornamental works, and decorations of ev¬ 
ery kind, such as the ornamental designs upon stoves, 
walls, ceilings, wood and metal carvings, busts, stat¬ 
ues, compositions of all kinds in alto and basso re¬ 
lievo, new forms of jewelry, watch eases, new designs 
for stamping on woollon, silk, cotton, or other fabria, 
or for any now impression, label, or ornament, to* Fo 
placed on any article of manufacture, or any new and 
original shape or form of any v.rue to of manufacture. 
Such Patents secure to the Patentee the exclusive 

right to make and vend the same for a period of seven 
years, the Government fee being $15, gold. 

®Tlw law for Designs requires the same process in 
soliciting, as for a mechanical invention, via : a model 
or specimen of the article, duplicate drawings, speci- 
fioatiopfctolaims, Jm. AH the papers and d.—*— 


executed by the undersigned. For further in- 
rsiation, whioh can he had free of charge, apply to, 
address, ALFRED E. BEACH, 

Solicitor of American and Foreign PatentB. 


SPEECUES AGAINST THE NEBRASKA BILL. . 

Mr. Seward’s speech, “Freedom and Public,Faith”— 
prioe $1 per hundred. The same speech in Ger 
man, at the same priee. 

A new edition of Mr.-Sumner’s great speech, “The 
1 Landmark of Freedom,” is in course of preparation, 
and will he ready in a few days—price $1.50 per 
hundred. 

In press, also, the Speeches of Mr. Wade, of Ohio, and 
Ml Fessenden, of Maine, in the Senate, against the 
Nebraska BUI. Priee of each, $1 per hundred. 

The above speeches will bo forwarded, free of post¬ 
age, to any part of the country, on the receipt of or¬ 
ders accompanied with the eash. Address 

BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Washington, D C. 
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EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Montgomery co., Pa.. March 22, 1854.—We 
hold a meeting at the Lyoemn Hall, in Jenken- 
town, on the 21st ins 1 ., in oppos tion to the 
Nebraska hill, at which was paired the follow¬ 
ing resolutions, and a memorial put in circula¬ 
tion wh'ch will bo numerously signed, but 
one or two individuals in the neighborhood be¬ 
ing heard objecting to it: 

Whereas endeavors arc now making for the 
establishment of two Territorial Governments 
in the section of country known as Nebraska, 
allowing the introduction of Slavery therein, in 
direct violation of the Missouri Compromise 
act, passed by Congress in 1820, which solemn¬ 
ly declared that in all that Territory oedod 
by Francs to the United State?, under the name 
of Louisiana, which lies north of 36 dog, 30 
min. north latitude, (not including the State of 
Missouri,) Slavery or involuntary servitude oth¬ 
erwise than as a punishment of crimes Bhall be 
and is hereby forever prohibited: 

Therefore, resolved, That this meeting views 
with deop interest the attempts now' in progress 
to bring about a measure of so great injustice, 
and fraught with so much disaster to the rep¬ 
utation and the prosperity of our common 
country. 

Res Uved, That this meeting is actuated by 
no private, party, or political feeling whatever, 
but oomposed as it is of men of diverse political 
sentiments, it is urged to this slop solely by a 
love of justice, and a deep and'abiding sense of 
the great injustice of Slavery, a system no less 
cruel to the miserable victims of its oppression, 
than it is ruinous to the interests and morals of 
the white inhabitants, and at onoe a source of 
danger to the integrity of the Government, and 
a deep stain on our national character. 

Labaska, March 18, 1854.—Bucks county, 
though for a long fime 'under a kind of mes¬ 
meric sleep, is beginning to awake at last .to a 
sense of her interest and duty. We had on last 
Saturday a spirited meeting in Pinevillc Hall, 
upon the Nebraska bill. Several speeches were 
made, and a long string of resolutions passed, 
condemniDg-in the strongest terms any inter¬ 
ference, either directly or indirectly, with the 
Missouri prohibition. 

The greatest euthusaism was manifested, and 
the utmost harmony prevailed throughout, al¬ 
though the meeting was composed of Demo¬ 
crats, Whigs, Free Demoorata, and Garriso¬ 
nian*. A remonstrance was circulated, and 
about nine out of ten in the community signed 
without hesitation. I have met with but a sin¬ 
gle individual who undertook to justify th 
measure ; he soon missed fire, and vanished. 

The Nebraska bill is the general topic of 
conversation everywhere, and tho people are 
becoming intensely excited, notwithstanding 
old Bueka has heretofore been the very seat of 
Hunkerdom. We have three English papers 
published at Doylestown, two Democratic and 
one Whig. The organ is mum, not daring to 
utter a sentiment either pro or con. The Whig 
is not much better, although it did publish 
Mr. Seward's speech. 

The Spy, an Independent Democratic paper, 
is out in thunder tones against the bill. A large 
portion of the population are of German ex¬ 
tract. 

Whiteford, Michigan, March 18, 1854.—In 
tho event of the passage by the House of the 
Nebraska bill, the great battle of Freedom is 
to be- fought over again, and the great and 
paramount issue j resented to the American 
people w'ill be, Liberty versus Slavery; and in 
such an event, tho'issue cannot loDg be doubt¬ 
ful. The term Liberty' comprehends all that 
is valuable in the American Union. Much as 
we valuo the Union, we say, if the indefinite 
extension and perpetuation of Amorioaa Slavery 
is to be the oaly condition of its continuance; 
we eare not how Soon it is dissolved. A Union 
for such purposes is not worth having. The 
South have long threatened a dissolution of 
the Union. It is now time for the North to 
make the proposition. Let the line of demar¬ 
cation be drawn between the advocates of 
Liberty and Slavery, and let the Janus-faoed 
minions of oppression be forced to take sides, 
that we may know who are friends and who 
are foes. 

Pace’s Post Office, Barren Co., Ky., March 
20, 1854.—I perceive by the last Era, that 
tho Nebraska bill has passed the Senate. The 
object is to nationalize Slavery, extend it South¬ 
west, and infuse it into the ’ nominally fi;ee 
States. 

If the' free laborers, North and South, do 
not rise in their might, and ‘ crush out ” sueb 
encroachments upon their best interests, both 
civil and moral, they are fit only for slaves. 
My heart sickens when I contemplate the oon- 
sequences of such attempts to overthrow Free¬ 
dom in our land. God will punish this nation 
in his own way, for Ho has highly favored us, 
and we have sinned greatly, and rebel and 
trample, on His mercies more and more. Per¬ 
haps the South are pursuing a course which 
will prove its own destruction; it looks qaite 
probable. 

Jacksonville, Illinois, March 18, 1854.—En¬ 
closed I send you a short article from one 
of our papers, which 1 think reflects the senti¬ 
ments of a large majority of the people of this 
region. They are-in favor of' establishing a 
New Party —a party of all such as may be op¬ 
posed to- tho repeal of tho Missouri Compro¬ 
mise, and, if repealed by the present Congress, 
its re-establishment by the next. But, in order 
to success, this matter must be started at head¬ 
quarters—at Wasliington City. Cannot an or¬ 
ganization of this kind be effected I If not, the 
Old Line Democracy will triumph. If the 
Whigs have no more sense than to organize 
again as a Whig Party, they ought to be boat, 
and they certainly will. If the Whigs will or¬ 
ganize again as a Whig Party, and under this 
name enter the political contest, the result will 
be, that the Anti-Slavery Democrats, who 
would go into a new party from hatred to the 
name of Whig, will fall back again into the 
Democratic ranks, pleading that the Democra¬ 
cy aro as Anti-Slavery as the Whigs. More- ! 
over, the name Whig will never take with tbe 
foreign population: and this simple fact will 
always keep the Whig party in the minority. 
Why is it that the Van Huron Democrats and 
Seward Whigs stay apart in New York, and 
throughout the country ? If the Anti-Slavery 
Whigs, Democrats, and Free Democrats, would 
unite, they could carry every free State in the 
Union. Why cannot this be dona? What 
hinders? 

I see some Whig writer in one of the New 
York papers proposes. Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, 
as a suitable Whig candidate for tho next 
Presidency. I suppose, Mr. Editor, au Illinois 
writer has just as good a right to make a nom¬ 
ination for this high office as a Now Yorker. I 
will therefore suggest through your paper, if 
you have no objeotion, my ticket for the next 
canvass, and my motto: 

No repeal of tbe Missouri Compromise; and, 
if repealed by this Congress, its re-establish¬ 
ment by the next. For President, in 1856, 
Thomas II. Benton, of Missouri; for Vioe 
President, Wm. H. Seward, of New York— 
subject to a decision of a National Convention 
of the People; and the party to be oalled the 
People’s Party. J. M. 

Marengo, III, March 18, 1834.—Allow me 
to say a word in regard to the feelings and 
sentimentB of the people in this county upon 
the Nebraska question. As far as we aro in¬ 
formed, -1 know of but two men in the county 
that openly advocate the bill—they aro party 
men of the Hunker stripe. Petitions have been 
..in osculation lic-ie, to present to our Represent¬ 
ative, tfgainst the passage of a bill without the 
Missouri prohibition of Slavery, and hot one 
in fifty refuse to sign the petitions. 

The resolutions sustaining Senator Douglas, 
that passed our Legislature, by no means are 
the sentiments of a vast majority of the voters 
of the State. It is well understood here, that 
those resolutions were got up -and urged 
through the Senate by a few personal friends 
ofihe Senator in the Senate, and a few out¬ 
side wire-workers. In the House there was a 
majority that either vote against them, or did 
not dare yote at all. 

Mt. Union, Stark co., Ohio, March 27, 1834. 
It is worse than foolish for any one to attrib¬ 
ute the present excitement against the Nebras¬ 
ka Bill to the Free Democrats alone. 

I bad occasion, seme days ago, to speak in 
opposition to this measure, in a neighborhood 
some miles from this plaee, in which I waB in¬ 
formed there are but one or two of the “ Abo¬ 
lition” stamp, but J are almost all Administra¬ 
tion men. And 1 must say, that nowhere, in 
any “Abolition” oommunity, have I attended 
a meeting on this subject, whore indignation 


to the bill was more heartily and fully rr 
fasted. It is not a question of party, but of 
•principle; and I .hope, if it is productive of no 
other good, it will open the eyes of the North¬ 
ern people generally. 

Tcrrytown, Pa., March 22, 1854.—Now that 
the Senate have consummated as far as they 
oau the Nebraska conspiracy, the people here 
are anxiously inquiring what the House will 
do. I have heard several persons say, if the 
bill pass the House, they are ready to buckle 
on the knapsaek, and shoulder the rifle, and 
defend Nebraska against the incursions of the 
Slave oligarchy at all hazards. Tho excite¬ 
ment is increasing, and the end no one oan 
foretell. 

Claremont, N. H, March 20, 1854.—Allow 
me to state one fact that speaks volumes in 
reference to the sentiment in New Hampshire 
~~ tho Nebra.?ka*Bill. 

it was the vote to see if the town would in¬ 
struct the Representatives to vote for no man 
for Senator to Congress who was not against 
the Nebraska Bill. 

It was taken when the house was as full as 
at any time during tbe three days of town 
meeting.- It was proposed to divide the house, 
but many cried out, “ 0, no; we are all on one 
side.” 

And when it was oalled, more than six hun¬ 
dred hands went up with a rush ; and when 
the contrary was called, three hands were 
raised. 1 saw only two, but understood there 
were three. Here was an expression of the 
hearts of the people. 

Mill Point, Ottawa county, Michigan , Match 
10, 1854.—That infamous Nebraska Bill must 
be defeated. It will be. There is yet love of 
Freedom in tbe North, and covenant keepers 
in the South, enough to accomplish it. By the 
way, how can such a man as Thos. H. Benton, 
with his iron-willed opposition to Slavcry- 
Propagandism, how oan ho say that he is op- 
■ posed to the scheme as a breach of faith, but 
as it is thrust upon them from tho North, he 
accepts it, and will vote for it ? Does it oome 
from the North ? Is it the offspring of North¬ 
ern sentiment, or in any proper sense a North¬ 
ern measure ? 

Qur correspondent is mistaken on one point. 
Mr. Benton is an honorable and a consistent 
man, and not a' supporter of the Bill— Ed. Era. 

Orwell, Ohio, March 20, 1854.—The people 
here are united to a man, as far as I have seen 
and heard, even to the death, against the Ne¬ 
braska Bill, and also the Fugitive Slave Law. 
If the Nobraska Bill does repeal the Missouri 
prohibition, depend upon it tho outposts of 
Slavery will, and shall, be driven in. 


CONGRESS. 

THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 

Senate, Tuesday, April 4, 1854. 

On motion by Mr. Brown, the Senate pro¬ 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill for the 
relief of the representatives of Joseph Watson, 
deoeased; and the samo was passed. 

Mr. Sumner presented the remonstrances of j 
the citizens of Southboro’, Massachusetts, and 
also of 300 women of the same place, against 
the introduction of slavery into Nebraska and 
Kansas. 

Mr. Fessenden presented a like petition from 
oitizens of Sanford, .York county, Maine. 

Mr. Thomson presented a petition from citi¬ 
zens of New Jersey, in favor of securing to 
American oitizens abroad freedom of religious 
worship. 

On motion by Mr. Mason, the Senate pro¬ 
ceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- 

The doors were tempojarily opened to re¬ 
ceive a message from tbe House, announcing 
the passage of tho six steam frigate bill. 

The Senate then took up said bill, and passed 


House of Representatives, April 4, 1854. 

The Speaker laid before the House a num¬ 
ber *of memorials from New Mexico, asking 
appropriations for various objects; whioh were, 
on motion of Mr. (Jlingman, appropriately re¬ 
ferred. 

Mr. Houston, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, presented a number of estimates, 
communicated to that committee by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury; which were laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed, 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, the special order 
of the day, being tbe bill to graduate and re¬ 
duce the price of public land, was postponed 
for one week. 

Mr. Latham, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, presented three bills, creating or con¬ 
firming tho cfiice of Surveyor General in eaoh 
of tbe Territories (if Utah, Minnesota, and 
Washington ; for donating lands to actual set¬ 
tlers therein, &c. Read twioe, and committed 
to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Cobb, from the Committee on Publio 
Lands, reported a bill relating to certain school 
lands in Alabama; which was forthwith put 
upon its passage, and passed. 

Mr. Bennett's bill, for equalizing the distri¬ 
bution of lands among the several States for 
purposes of improvements, being reported back 
from the committee, Mr. Bennett proposed an 
amendment thereto, whioh ho debated at some 
length; when 

Mr. Clingman moved a suspension of the 
rules, and that the House should go into Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole. This motion prevailed, 
and Mr. Clingman proceeded to deliver a 

eech upon the Nebraska bill. 

Mr. Clingman said he had voted for a bill 
giving a Territorial Government to Nebraska 
at tho last session. A majority of the House, 
then thought with him that the Government 
necessary. But he thought the S<nato bill 
superior to the former, the “Clayton 
clause ” excepted. 

He said, the main point is, Shall the Territory 
be open to everybody, or shall the Wilmot Pro- 
' 10 be applied to it? 

Mr. Clingman soon entered into a narrative 
to show that the Whigs of the North 


Whigs of the South. He had been a Whig 
until within the last four or five years, when 
he beoame'iudepeudent of parties. He assert¬ 
ed that tho Northern Whigs, true to their Anti- 
Slavery sentiments, had never recognised and 
assented to the Missouri Compromise. They 
have lost all their strength in the South ; and 
what have they gained in tho North? They 
have always been losing there. And why? 
Because the equity of the olaims of the South 
are felt by the people. The old men all re¬ 
member that Washington, Jackson, and other 
Southern men and slave-owners, were always 
dear to them. 

Mr. Clingman also dwelt upon the right of 
the people of’the Territory to govern them¬ 
selves. They would bear all just taxes, and 
pay them freely; but they must not be disfran- 
’ lised. 

Mr. C. denounced the party or clique of Fed¬ 
eralists, or whatever else they may be oalled, 
who were opposed to this right; and lie was 
especially severe upon their organ, the Nation¬ 
al, Intelligencer, whioh, he affirmed, was ever 

(posed to freedom, and in favor of whatever 

as antagonistic to it. He said this, although 

was only a nowspaper! 

Mr. Clingman characterized the Abolition¬ 
ists of the North as malicious, contemptible, 
mean, aud cowardly, and not, more impotent 
than malignant. The opponents of the Ne¬ 
braska bill, he averred, were unwilling to 
meet the question on its merits. They appeal¬ 
ed to authorities and precedents. . And what 
comfort do they give them ? The Constitution 
of the United States is Pro-Slavery in its every 
olause. Every clause of it tends to. the pro¬ 
tection of Slavery. They appeal to the views 
of men sevOnty-five years ago; but such views 
have long been exploded. The age is progres¬ 
sive. How would Franklin now compare with 
the philosophers of the present age ? Yet, in , 
nothing has there been more improvement 
than in the science of government. - 

There was onoe a notion of negro equality; 
but who entertains it now ? Do the Free 
States? See how Indiana and Illinois pro¬ 
scribe the negro. Connecticut v.oted four to 
one against permitting him to vote; -so did 
New York. No free State is friendly ta him 
or acknowledges his equality. There is a dif¬ 
ference between the raees, and the inferior 
can only be injured by being left to himself. 
He was nowhere so well off as in our slave 
States. 

The free States, even with their constant in¬ 
gress of foreigners, had during the last ten 
years gained but little upon the South in the 
increase of white population, were not more 


prosperous, and did not produce and export as 
much. It is true that a free man does more 
work then a slave; but the .aggregate popula¬ 
tion of the free States does hot produce more. 
•And this was beeause, while the Blares all 
work, a very large number of people in the 
free States do not. Many are wholly idle, and 
many devote much of their time to the acqui¬ 
sition of education. The slave States also con¬ 
tain as many churches, and fewer paupers. 

Mr. Clingman also affirmed, that although 
tho Abolitionists of the North always make 
much ado on the subject of Slavery, the North 
does not think or act with them. The North 
always finally yielded in crises like the pres¬ 
ent. Voting for the reception of Texas,Tor the 
Fugitive Bill, and various measures of the kind, 
was pronounced an unpardonable sin, and eaoh 
Northern man so voting was said to have dug 
his grave; but, while they were all returned to 
this House, the fanatic Abolitionists' had been 
kept at home. 

The pulpit’s of the North had been devoted 
to tho abuse of Slavery, and sermons full of 
rhetoric and ignorance had been sent abroad. 
That was the reason, he alleged, that the North 
was so overrun with infidelity. 

Mr. Wright, of Pennsylvania, followed. He 
did not wish to do more than vote for tbe Ne¬ 
braska bill; but it had beoome necessary that 
he should here defend his vote. Mr. Wilmot, 
who lived in the district adjoining his own v had 
been making speeohes to a meeting, said to 
be large, of his constituents, at Carbondale. A 
oonsequence of this proceeding was, that three 
petitions had been sent to him in favor of the 
Nebraska bill, signed by 104 of the leading 
oitizens. 

Mr. Wright was in favor of the bill, because 
it was in favor of State rights and the sov 
eignty of the people. Ho asked ho change 
it, exoept striking out the Clayton amendment, 
which the chairman of tho Committee on Ter¬ 
ritories had assured him that committee 
prepared to do. 

Mr. Wright also proceeded to show by doc¬ 
umentary proof, that in every instance where 
it was proposed to increase the territory Of the 
United States, there had been a party, opposed 
to it. 

Mr. Matteson addressed tbe Committeo at 
length in opposition to the Nebraska bill, du¬ 
ring whioh he spoke to the following effect: 

“ There is the bond, to which you pledged 
yourselves when Missouri was admitted. The 
oontraot to us has been worthless during thir¬ 
ty-three years; we have waited patiently; and 
now, when this vast country is about to be 
peopled by States of freemen as extensive as 
tbe thirteen Colonies, you step in and-Bay, No, 
it shall not be; that tbe'solemn engagements 
mads by us shall be trampled in the dust.” 

. , Senate, Wednesday, April S, 1854. 


relief of William Claude Jones: and the same 
was passed. 

Mr. Pettit reported a bill supplementary to, 
the aot confirming oertain claims to land in the 
State of Missouri, and for other purposes; and 
tho same was considered and passed. 

Several petitions were presented, and reports 
made—all of a private eharaoter. 

Mr. Geyer introduced a bill, to aid in the 
construction- of oertain railroads in the State 
of Missouri, by a grant of a portion of the pub¬ 
lic lands. Referred to the Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Lands. 

Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, introduced 
bill to authorize the recovery of the assets of 
bankrupts, whore the same have been ooneealed, 
or not specified in their schedules by them. 
Referred to the Committee'on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Bright gave notice of a bill to amend 
tbe act entitled “ an aot to provide compensa¬ 
tion for such persons as may be designated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to keep and re¬ 
ceive the publio money, under the 15 th seotion 
of the act of 6th of August, 1846, for the ad¬ 
ditional service required under that act,” ap¬ 
proved March 2d, 1853. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Mason, at half 
past twelve, the Senate proceeded to the con¬ 
sideration of Executive business. 

House of Representatives, April 5, 1854. 

On motion of Mr. Bennett, the consideration 
of his bill to regulate the distribution of pub¬ 
lic lands among the States, for purposes of 
improvements, was postponed until Tuesday 

On motion of Mr. Seward, a resolution was 
adopted, calling upon the State Department for 
any correspondence with the United States 
Charge at Vienna or Trieste. 

Mr. Hendrioks presented, and had referred, 
several reports from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Mr. Lane, of Oregon, on leave, offered a 
resolution calling upon the War Department 
for information in relation to Indian war ex¬ 
penses in Oregon. 

Mr. Washburns, of Illinois, said-he would 
not object, but he thought the resolution would 
do at any time, for tho War Department had 
not yet presented information called for two 
months ago. 

Mr. Lane said there was then the greater- 
necessity for an early oall, but he had not 
found the Department tardy. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Many bills and resolutions of minor or pri¬ 
vate interest weroroported from the Committee 
on Publio Lands, and variously disposed of. 

Mr. McDougali, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, reported back the 
bill introduoed by Mr. Churchwell, for the 
transportation of the mails from New Orleans 
to San Franeiseo and back, twioe a month. 

Mr. Churchwell addressed tho House in sup¬ 
port of it, urging it as called for by the de¬ 
mands of the country; and he incidentally de¬ 
nied that the Post Office Department, properly 
administered, required an increase of the rates 
of postage. 

Mr. Churohwell yielded the floor at a quar¬ 
ter before one o’cloek to Mr. Grey, on whose 
motion the House went into Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Chandler arose, and said he would make 
a speech upon tbe Nebraska-Kansas bill. He 
would have to do with nothings but what Ire 
regarded as the essential question before the 
House. He would have nothing to say about 
negroes, negrophobia, nor negro mania. He 
would speak of oontraets, of faith and honor. 
Congress had made no contracts with negroes, 
but in Congress contracts had been made be¬ 
tween the different sections of the Union. 

Mr. Chandler then proceeded to prove, from 
the record, a contract assented to by the South, 
and the benefits of whioh had been enjoyed 
by the South, the letter and spirit of whioh 
was now attempted.to be violated 

Mr. Chandler was minute and particular-ih, 
maintaining that, in the Compromise of 1850, 
tho re.peal of the Missouri Compromise was 
never dreamed of. Had it been, the latter 
Compromise would never have been effected. 

Mr. Smith, of Tennessee, addressed the Com¬ 
mittee on the same subject. Ho would support 
either of the bills on the table, but preferred 
the Senate bill. 

The mode of opposition to this bill bad open¬ 
ed the Slavery question; but a principle had 
been established in 1850, that ought to prevent 
this. 

Mr. Smith was in favor of State Rights, of | 
Squatter Sovereignty, and of the right of every 
slaveholder to go with his slaves to any Terri¬ 
tory of whioh he was part owner. The. Badger 
Proviso did not trouble him. The bill was the 
same, with or without it. His argument to 
prove this was elaborate and technical. What 
is called the Missouri Compromise was uncon¬ 
stitutional, and had always been so pronounced 
by- the Supreme Court. * 

Later from Havana- 

. New York, April 4.—The steamer Empire 
City has arrived, bringing Havana dates up to 
March 29. The island is quiet, and business 
dull. 

Twenty of the largest sugar establishments 
on the island have been burnt, fired by sparks 
from a locomotive. 

The Government ship Albany is in port. 

The Cubans are exceedingly anxious in ro- 
gard to the Black Warrior difficulty, and are 
apprehensive of trouble \yith the United' States. 

The Government steamer Princeton arrived 
at Havana on the 28th of March. 

The steamer Fulton is also in port. 

Muoh inconvenienoe is folt on the island, in 
consequence of the drought. 

The Empire City had special permission to 
leave the island before sunset. 

The trade of tho island was dull, although 
the arrivals of vessels were numerous—thirty- 
three having arrived in one day. 

The Empire City brings 100 passengers and 
a small amount of specie. 


A letter from this parsonage to tho Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore, is published 
in th Catholic MagazineP 'It is dated at 
London, 17th February. 

The greater part of this letter is too vague 
and'ambiguous for our comprehension; and yet 
it contains some intelligible points. He thinks 
he was luoky to escape assassination in this 
country. He is bitter against the “evil-dis¬ 
posed” whom he found here—“certain refu¬ 
gees.”. He says: 

“ Oh, what shameful pages will history trace 
in their regard, and in regard to those who 
concurred with them in these street orgies, and 
those, too, who knew not how to restrain 

“ They abused, first, the most unbounded 
and generous hospitality; and afterwards, tbe 
credulity of a nation which is already great, 
and which aspires to destinies still greater. If 
they could not claim that abused nation as an 
accomplice, they .rendered it at least responsi¬ 
ble for what took place before its eyes, under 
its laws, and on its soil—namely, for a most 
savage attempt, capable of causing any nation 
whatever to descend a thousand degrees in the 
scale of its dignity ! 

“ The nation redeemod itself greatly, it is 
true, in the really oourageous and true words 
which its Senate spoke in defence of, and re¬ 
spect for, tho Envoy of Rome; it was in that 
moment that one capital rendered itself entire¬ 
ly worthy of the other; but I cannot help re¬ 
flecting that, notwithstanding, such words did 
not avail to pnt a stop to those furious outrages, 
or even to protect my life from the same dan¬ 
gers. I supposed that a Government would 
aot upon and in harmony with those noble 
words, to which I will never cease rendering 
the tribute of eulogium and gratitude; but the 
hopes thus awakened, and, in fine, the promises 
given, resulted iu nothing; inaction became the 
servant of tbe delirium of a few, and those even 
foreigners, and I was obliged to be convinced 
that for more than one palace in Washington 
the inscription dictated by Job would be most 
appropriate— -fuissem quasi non esseni! 

“ 1 must render ap account to my sovereign 
of the effect, at least, of his most kindly intend¬ 
ed letters, but the silence of those who received 
them will explain my own silenoe; and this 
disoourteous and insulting lesson for the Sov¬ 
ereign of Rome will not be lost on any other 
chief of a nation and of a State who may over 
wish to lavish civilities and courtesies from the 
other Side of the Atlantic. Certainly, it is not 
thus that great nations are governed and 
served. There is, indeed, a common code for 
them all; nor is there an ocean to divide them 
in the fulfilment of their paramount duties, for 
the flagrant violation of whioh those who rule 
or represent their destinies are obliged to an¬ 
swer. The judgment to be passed on this af¬ 
fair, tho nations of the two worlds have already 
formed, and not some miserable bribed and 
shameless print on the banks of the Ohio or of 
the Hudson.” 

The writer proceeds tj> rejoioe that his way 
was not “scattered only with roses,” and to 
bless “ those thorns which mortified it.” He 

“ They are the blessed seal whioh qualified 
it, and rendered it more holy. Let them plant 
the indignity which perfected it in the very 
quick of the heart; the field whioh received 
that seed will not delay to bring forth abund¬ 
ant and blessed fruits. Nisi granum frumenti 
cadens in terra mortuum fuerit, ipsum solum 
manet. Could there be words more true and 
more consoling than these, for one who was the 
Object of the anger of hell, in the exercise of a 
ministry all of love and of p,eaoe ? ” 

The conclusion of this letter is peculiarly in¬ 
teresting. To understand it aright, the reader 
must remember that when Frenoh bayonets had 
extinguished the hope of liberty in Italy, and 
invited the return of tho Pope, who was then 
what Bedini now so thoroughly scorns— 11 a 
refugee ”—a good old fancy portrait in oil was 
made to produce wonderful effects upon the 
popular miadj by rolling its eyes, whether of 
its own volition or not, we do not propose to 
determine for others. The Nuncio says: 

“ Meanwhile, for a more sensible proof of 
my gratitude, and of pious remembrance,.: 
which mfy recall my journey, I send at the 
same time to your Grace aud to your col¬ 
leagues a number of pictures, of the Blessed 
Virgin of Rimini, whioh I caused to be there 
expressly engraved, the engraving being done 
from a daguerreotype taken from the wonder¬ 
ful picture itself, and given me by the pious 
and zealous Bishop of that city. That portent¬ 
ous moving of the pupils took plaee precisely 
during my civil jurisdiction, when 1 presided 
over the Government of Bologna. * * * 

Without pledging a divine faith on this sub¬ 
ject, since 1 believe that the only authoritative - 
sentence of the Vatican has not yet intervened, 
still, how # much,force in itself has a faith—all 
human though it he—in favor of the well-es¬ 
tablished prodigy; and tbe diffusion of a pic¬ 
ture so blessed and so full of celestial inspira¬ 
tion, I oonsider will be grateful to, Catholic 
hearts, and, more than grateful, useful and 
efficacious for their piety. * * * 

“Yes! this beautiful contradiction will also 
appear at the sight of this picture, to wit, that 
so many who yielded so prompt a credulity to 
tho false and most injurious narratives of one 
individual, will glory in being the most incred¬ 
ulous in resisting the assertions of thousands 
and thousands who have testified to the pro¬ 
digious movement of the eyes, and who through 
a sudden and irrepressible emotion found their 
own eyes in tears and their hearts in commo¬ 
tion. Having a blind and most prompt faith 
for calumnies and for falsehood, they will have 
none whatever for the most marvellous truths; 
and throwing themselves with full appetite 
and without disgust .upon tales which degrade 
and corrupt the man who believes them, will 
profess themselveB too experienced and too sa¬ 
gacious not to reject with scorn- and contempt 
the faithful relation of events whioh ennoble 
the human species and console it, putting it in 
more evident relation with the Divinity even, 
of which it hears itself the image since the 
first moment that the vital breath was given 
to the clay of Eden. But this is language lost 
upon them; non omnes recipiunt verbum istud. 

1 must limit myself to pray the same blessed 
Lady of Rimini,. that benignant she would 
turn her merciful eyes upon this land, where 
to me it is most sweet to distribute this her 
image. Oh,-may this most powerful Mother 
of the God-man console with her celestial 
glance so many of her children, who will seek 
in her maternal heart the fountain of so many 
graces ; and may she in so many others, also, 
who, bathed iff the blood of her son, still ob¬ 
stinately refuse to call her their mother, work 
the not leas rare prodigy of opening their eyes 
to notions more true, more just, more dear, 
more holy. * * # 

G. Bedini, 

Archbishop of Thebes, Apostolic Nunoio. 

London, February 17, 1854. 


tion to the Prussian Chambers, strongly insist¬ 
ing on Prussian neutrality. 

Austria gives no farther indication of her 
policy, and is still in appearance friendly to 
the Western Powers. 

Up to the 10th of March, the Efoperor of 
Russia had not recognised the neutrality of 
Sweden. 

No new engagement between the belliger¬ 
ents is reported. On tbe Danube, their posi¬ 
tions remained unchanged. A report of the 
oapture of a Russian treasure convoy at Kars 
had reaohed Constantinople. The Greek in- 
surrection was deemed to be over. 

| At Liverpool, cotton was dull, and tending 
downwards. Flour unchanged. Wheat had 
declined 6d, and corn 3s. to 4s. Consols closed 
j at 89% to 89%. _____ 

| From the Columbian, March 29th. 

ANTI-NEBRASKA STATE CONVENTION, COLtTM- 
,BU8, OHIO. 

The Convention was an imposing and enthu¬ 
siastic one. It was the largest delegate Con¬ 
vention we have ever seen in the State. The 
room in tha new unfinished churcb, where it 
was held, is calculated to seat 1,200 persons 
when finished. It was entirely clear of benches 
| of any obstruction of the kind, and twice that 
J number oould easily stand in it. As stated by 
some of the daily papers, it was nearly or quite 

■ filled, a part of the time, by a compact mass of 
| men upon their feet; and as they soon became' 

| tired, and were constantly passing ih and out, 

probably not less than two-tliirds or three- 
I fourths of those in attendance were present at 
; any one time. The meeting was almost entire- 
ly composed of men from remote parts of the 
State—the severe storm of the previous after- 
noon and night having prevented the attend- 
I ance of but few jrom the neighboring towns 
| and counties. All the distant parts of the State 
j were well represented. 

I The actors in the Convention were almost 
| exclusively of the Old Line Democracy. There 
; were large numbers of Independent Democrats 
or Eree-Soilers and Whigs present, who warm- 
i ly sympathized with the movements; but it 
j was left mainly for the Democracy to aot. This 
| arose, we presume, from no design or manage¬ 
ment on the part of any, but rather what 
1 seemed to be regarded by ail as the proper 

■ course—the fitness of things. The Nebraska 
I movement being emphatically a' Democratic 
| Administration measure, all seemed spontane¬ 
ously to assent that it was their funeral, and 

j so they at onoe and freely made way for the 
j legitimate mourners; but they were on hand 
to sympathize with and comfort them. 

The reception of Mr. Chase must have been 
! gratifying to that true man, whose agenoy in 
; arresting the progress of the Nebraska outrage 
I through Congress, and in awakening the at¬ 
tention of tho country to tbe swindle, all seem¬ 
ed enthusiastic in acknowledging. The first 
mention of his name, in his absence, by the 
first speaker, “ brought down the house,” as 
the phrase is, in a storm of applause, which 
was subsequently repeated with renewed 
strength, when Mr. C. ascended the platform, 
and took his seat there. And when he rose to 
speak, the applause was still louder, and pro¬ 
duced its natural effect upon him. His speech 
was manifestly no effort on his part; but his 
plain narration of the course of the fraud 
through the Senate was interrupted by fre¬ 
quent demonstrations of.applause. Mr. C. 
must have been gratified With his reception, 
and the manifestations of approval of his course. 

The speakers were all happy in their senti¬ 
ments, and their manner in uttering them. Mr. 
Brinkerkoff added greatly to his reputation; 
and Mr. Leiler’s “ telling speech,” as one of 
the papers denominates it, gave the assurance 
that his labors w'ill “tell” among the honest 
German farmers of Old Molly Stark. 

There was no “ Col. Chambers” on hand, to 
give a fling at the “ Abolitionists,” or to offer 
a benison to the departing influence of the 
slave power. The most ultra and earnest An¬ 
ti-Slavery sentiments were uttered, only distin¬ 
guished by the louder applause which they re¬ 
ceived. Gen. L&hm, in. his evening speech, did 
show that the old custom -of paying respect 
to the vile “institution” of the South was yet 
a habit with him: but his home thrusts at the 
servility of his party, and expressions of a de¬ 
termination to act out the sentiments that his 
heart approved, made the audience too good- 
natured to take any exceptions. 

Letters from Mr. Reemelin. Senator Wade, 
and Mr. Ewing, were, read to the Convention. 
The first two are published with the proceed¬ 
ings. That of Mr. Ewing is published in the 
State Journal, where those who wish to see it 
oan be gratified. It is a oold-heartod produc¬ 
tion, basing opposition to the spread of Slavery 
over Nebraska chiefly on the ground that Sla¬ 
very would then have more territory than Free¬ 
dom! No sentiment of opposition to Slavery 
for its own sake, or of preference to Freedom 
over Slavery, breathes in it; and many an au¬ 
ditor left the room in a shiver, before the read¬ 
ing was completed. 


GILMAN’SJIAIR DYE. 

The best article ever used, as hundreds can testify 
in this city and surrounding corintry. Read! GIL¬ 
MAN’S LIQUID HAIR DYE instantar. eously ohang- 
es the hair to a brilliant jet Black or glossy Brown, 
which is permanent —does not stain or in any way in¬ 
jure the skin. No article ever yet invented whioh 
will compare with it. We would advise all who have 
gray hairs to buy it, for it never fails .— Boston Post. 

Z. D. GILMAN, Chemist, Washington city, Invent¬ 
or and Solo Proprietor. 

For sale by Druggists, Hair-Dressers, and Dealers 
in Fancy Articles, throughout the United States. 


EUROPEAN NEWS-FIVE DAYS LATER. 

The Bal.tic at length arrived at New York 
last night, having left Liverpool one day later 
than her appointed time. 

We learn from the desptitohes received, that 
the Rothschilds had taken the Turkish loan of 
£2000,000, at eighty-four.' This is, to be 
sure, a straight business transaction; but it 
seems to illustrate the straight business ohar- 
aoter of probably one of the most sanguinary 
and desolating wars the world has seen in 
modern times. 

It was officially announced in England that 
the Government was hourly looking for the 
final refusal of the Emperor of Russia to ac¬ 
cede to the ultimatum of the Western Powers, 
already known that he had refused that 


Houses of Parliament, and a state of war for¬ 
mally proclaimed. 

The preparations for war were proceeding 
with manifest activity in England. 

Sir Charles Napier’s fleet arrived at Wingoe 
Sound, in the Baltic, on tho 15fch uit. The 
allied fleets remained at Beioos Bay, but were 
soon to enter the Black Sea. 

The ship of the line Austerlitz, carrying 100 
guns, and three other French ships, had sailed 
to the Baltic,’ to join the English fleet. 

The first division of Frenoh troops, under 
Gen. Caurobert, had sailed from Marseilles 
for Turkey^ The French loan is all taken np. 

Baron Manteuffel has made a eommunioa- 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

A MONG the numerous discoveries Science has 
made in this generation to facilitate the businf 
of life, increase its enjoyment, and even prolong the 
term of human existence, none can be named of 
real value to Mankind, than this oontributu 
Chemistry to the Ilgalipg Art. A vast trial of its vir¬ 
tues throughout this broad country, has proven, 
yond a doubt, that no medicine, or combination of 
medicines, yet known, can so surely control and cur 
the numerous varieties of pulmonary disease whioh 
have hitherto swept frojn our midst,thousands 
thousands every year. Indeed, there is now al 
dant reason to believe a Remedy has at length been 
foundj-whioh can be reljed on, to cure the most 
gerous affections of the lungs. Our space herowill 
not permit us to publish any proportion of the 
affected by its use, hut wo would present the follow¬ 
ing, and refer further inquiry to my American Alma¬ 
nac, which tho agent below named will always bo 
pleased to furnish, free, wherein are full particulars, 
and indisputable proof of these statements. 

Office of Transportation, 
Laurens R. R., ,S. C. Aug. 4, 1853. 
Dear Sir : My little son, four years old, has just 
recovered from a'sevore attack of malignant Scarlt ‘ 
Fever;. h’is throat was rotten, and every person tha. 
visited him pronounced him a dead child. Having 
used your Cherry Pectoral in California, in the win. 
ter of 1850, for a severe attack of Bronchitis, witt 
entire, success, I was induced te try it on my little 
boy. I gave him a teaspoon-full ovory three hours 
commencing in the morning, and by ton o’clock al 
night I found a decided change for the better, and 
after three days’ use, he was able to eat or drink 
without pain. 

, Its use in the above-named disease will save many 
a child from a premature grave, aud relieve the anx¬ 
iety of many a fond parent. For all affeotions of the 
Throat and Lungs, I believe it the best medioina ex¬ 
tant. A feeling of the deepest gratitude prompts me 
in addressing you those lines ; but for your important 
discovery, my little-boy would now have been in an¬ 
other world lam yours with groat respect, 

' J. D. Powell, Supt. Trans., L. R. R. 

J. C. Ayer. 

Rook Hill, Somerset Go., N. J., 

July it, 1852. 

Sib : Since your medicine has become known here, 
it has a greater demand than »nj other cough reme¬ 
dy we have over sold. It is spoken of in teri 
unmeasured praise by those who have used it; : 
know of some oases where' the best they oan say of it 
ich for the good it has done. 1 take 

T - - - ”." “ ivrSB 

feol gratified in seeing the benefit it confers. 

Please send me a further supply, and believe mo 
Yours, with respect, Johk. C. Whitlock. . 
P. S. Almost any number- of certificates can be 
sent you, if you wish it. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer. 

Wisnaok, C.. W., Jime 2b, 1852. 
Sir : This may certify that I have usod your Cher¬ 
ry Pectoral for upwards of one year, and U is my sin¬ 
cere belief that 1 should have been in my gravo ore 
this time if I had not^ It has curod mo of a dangor- 
ous affection of tbe lungs, and I do not overstate my 
oo'nvictions when I toll you it is a priceless remedy. 
Yours, very respectfully, • 

D. A. McptJLLik, Attorney at Law. 

J. C. Ayer. . 

Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass, 
Sold in Washington by Z. B. GILMAN, and by all 

K. MUSSEY, III. JO., W. H, MUSSEY, M. D , 

S URGEONS and Physicians, No. 70 West Seventh 
street, (near Vine street,) Cincinnati. Jan. 30. 


A GENTLEMAN, who has had considerable expe¬ 
rience as an Editor, would be glad to form a 
partnership or engagement in one of tho Northwest¬ 
ern States, as tho conductor of an Indepehdont Nows¬ 
paper. His sentiments are in sympathy with those of. 
liberal men of all parties on the subject of Slavery, 
i its various bearings upon the politics and sooial 
•elfare of tha country. 

Address A. B., care of the Editor of the National 
Era, Washington, D. C. 

March 6, 1854. __ 


HOUSE KEEPING HARDWARE, AND FARCY 
GOODS. 

J & C. BERRIAN, Importers and Wholesale Deal- 
• ers in Housekeeping Hardware and Fancy Goods, 
601 Broadway, Now York Cutlery, Silver, and Pla¬ 
ted Waro, Japannery, Gorman Silver and Britannia 
Ware, Composition, Enamelled and Iron Hollow 
Ware, Bronzed, Copper, and Brass Goods, Bathing 
Apparatus, Tin, Wood, and Willow Waro. Brushes, 
Mats, Baskets, Refrigerators, Sporting Tackle, he. 
Our stock has for years past been equal to and now 
surpasses in variety and extent any similar establish¬ 
ment in the eodntry, and will bo soM at prices defy- 
’ng competition. 

The attention of Housekeepers and Merchants is 
ivited to our stock of Goods and Prices before buy- 
ig. J. A C. BERRIAN, , 

March 13—ly 601 Broadway, Now York. 


N° a , 


R. C. WALBORN * CO., 

W HOLESALE and retail premium ready made 
shirt and collar manufactory, and gentlemen’s 
furnishing store, Nos. 7 and 9 North Sixth street, Phil¬ 
adelphia. On hand a largo assortment of shirts, col¬ 
lars, dress stocks; gloves, hosiery, Ac., which we will 
’1 at tho lowost cash prioes. 

Jhirls and wrappers made to order by measure- 
nt, and warranted to give satisfhotion. 

WM. W. KNIGHT, 
fan. SO—3m R. C. WALBORN. 


Ten Thousand Copies in Ten Hays. 

Uncle Tom Eclipsed by the Lamplighter! 

T HE most extraordinary and Thrilling Tale of 
modorn times. This is the universal testimony 
of the Nowspaper Press, and the verdict of the Read- 
-'■» g Public.. Wo have boen utterly unable to fill our 
•ders, so great has boon the demand for this 
GREAT AMERICAN ROMANCE. 

Tho following aro samples of the opinions of the 
orps Editorial: 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing The Lamp 
lighter one of the most original, interesting, graphic, 
and affecting talcs, that has lately appeared. We 
predict for it a sale-and popularity equal to the most 
successful of modern romanoes. —Daily Eve. Travel¬ 
ler, Boston. 

For delicate and forcible delineation of character, 
(is work is hardly excelled. —Boston Journal. 

The Lamplighter will shod many a ray around fire- 
des and in hearths whero now it may bo there is 
uch of darkness and dospair.— Daily Bee, Boston. 
Tho life of Little Gerty, as portrayed in the Lamp¬ 
lighter, is as deeply affecting as tho best sketches of 
Dickons. Few persons having ooinmonood this work 
will be willing to put it aside until they have gone 
through. Tho author, whoever sho may be, has no 
—>ason to withhold her name, as-tho book would do 
■edit to any writor. —Daily Advertiser, Boston. 

Tho Lamplighter teaches important truths, which 
cannot be too frequently impressed upon the minds 
of all; and no ono oan study its instructive and fasci¬ 
nating pages, without being made bettor by its kind¬ 
ly influences. Its author has evidently a highly cul¬ 
tivated and refined, as well as an original and imagi¬ 
native mind, and writes with tho oaso, tho classical 

. stnoss of diction, and that ohoioo joleotion of 

-, which indioate tho good English soholar. In 

this respect, the Lamplighter is much superior to Un- 
’o Tom’s Cabin, whoso inoleganoes moot us at eve- 
r turn.— Boston Daily Atlas. 

Published by JOHN P. JEWETT A CO., Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, A WORTHINGTON, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio; and for ft,le by all Booksellers. 

March 8. 


CALVERLRY Sc HOLMES, 

M ANUFACTURERS and Importers of Britannia. 

Ware, Tea and Communion' Sots,Too Pitchers, 
Ao., No. 109 Raoo or Sassafras street, above Third, 
opposite the White Swan. Philadolpnia. Doc. 1—6m 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN. 

T OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Ro- 
JL oeiptj, many of which have been sold the past y oar 
for five dollars a-peioe, and the whole comprising so 
many different ways to make money. In tho sale Of 
ono of the articles alone, I havo known young men 
tho past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
day; and in the manufacture and sale of any ono of 
tho articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass, enclosing ono dollar, and the whole numbe: > 
Rooeipts will bo forwarded by mail. No letter taken 
from the office unless propaid. March 1. 


M. SNYDER, BANKER AND EXCHANGE 

Office National Hotel Building, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C-., 

D EALER in Checks, Acceptances, Drafts, Promis¬ 
sory Notes, Bank Notes, and Coin.. 

Notes on all solvent Banka in the United States 
bought aud sold, at the beat prices. 

Notes, Drafts, and Bills, in Washington and George¬ 
town, collected, aud remittances promptly made in 
Now York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other funds, 
• a charge of one quartor por oent. 

Bills of Exchange and Bank Chocks, on most of the 
inoipal cities of the Union, bought and sold at the 
st iat.es. Maroh 23. 


The Cheapest and Best Magazine for the Fami¬ 
ly Circle, is 

WOODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CAHIjVET. 

S O say tho conductors of the press generally, and 
the publie to boot. Have you subscribed for it ? 
Now is tho time. A now volume has just oommenoed, 
and multitudes of subscriptions aro coming in. There 
aro forty-oight pages of the choicest reading in each 
number, and ever so many pictures. It costs but $1 
a yoar; and when taken in olubs of five, but eighty 
cents. Try it. You will find it an Unfailing source 
Of delight and improvement to your family. Price of 
single numbers, for speoimons, only six cents, or two 
post office stamps. Address 

D.-A WOODWORTH, 

Maroh 6—3teow 118 Nassau st, N. York. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—1851. 

A beautiful Engraving in each Number. 

T HE LIVING AGE has boen abundantly honored 
by the approbation of the best judges; it has 
been pronounced to bo sound and vigorous; various 
sund entertaining; full of spirit and life ; uniting the 
qualities whioh gratify the soholar, the -philosopher, 
and the man of business, with ihoso which recom¬ 
mend it to thsir wives and children. We shall now 
endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellences the 
greater attractions of Art, and, beginning with 1864. 
Every Number will contain an Impression from 
a beautiful Steel Plate. 

The 52 Plates a year will alone he worth tho price 
of subscription. 

This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
essays of tho Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Re- 
views; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms on' poetry, 
his keen political commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain 
scenery; and tho conti ibutions to literature, history, 
and common life, by tho sagacious Spectator, the 
sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atkenaum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sousiblf 
and comprehensive Britannia, tho sober and respect 
able Christian Observer; those aro intermixed witli 
tho military and naval reminiscences of the United 
Service, and with tho best articles of tho Dublin Uni¬ 
versity, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tati’s,Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
our dignity,to borrow wit and wisdom from Ranch , 
and, when wo think it good onough, mako uso of the 
thunder of The Times. We shall increase our vari 
ety by importations from the continent of Europe, 
and from tbe now growth o^tho British colonies. 

THE LIVING AGE is publishod every Saturday, 
by LITTELL, SON, A COMPANY, oorner «f Tre’ 
mont and Bromflold streets, Boston. Price 12$ cents 
a number, or six dollars a yoar in- advance. Remit 
tanoos for any period will be thankfully received and 
promptly attended to. 

POSTAGE FREE. 

We will send the Living Age, postage free, to al) 
subscribers within the United States who remit i; 
advance, directly to the office of publication, the sui 
of six dollars; thus placing onr distant subscriber 
on the same footing as those nearer to us, and making 
the whole country our neighborhood. 

Deo. 1. LITfELL, SON, A CO, Boston. 


E. BOWMAN, 

No. 117 Hanover street, Boston Mass., 

I MPORTER of French and German Toy Watches; 

Manufacturer’s Agent for the sale of Jewelry ; also. 
Wholesale Dealer in Vegetable Ivory Goods, Sewing 
Silk, Ac. AH orders promptly attended to. 

N. B. I am now furnishing young men with goods 
who are making from $50 to $75 per month, selling 
the above-namod articles. Agents wanted in all part 
of tha United States—from $25 to $100 capital is ro 
quired. March 2—8m 


DROPSY, CANCER, TETTER, FISTULA, 

A ND Diseases of tho Genital Organs, removed ii 
A an incredibly short time. Invalids afflicted witl 
the above complaints can be successfully treated a 
No. 86 Broadway, between Second and Third streets 
east side. Office hours from ton to twelve o’eleck. 

Drs. WHITTEM0RE and STOCKWELL, 
Deo. 22. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WM. B. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT LAW', 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

C OLLECTIONS promptly attended to. Partici 
attention paid to such claims as are mark— 
“ Gone West,” Ac, against persons residing in any 
of tho Wostern States. Address as above, post paid 


NEW LADIES’ FASHION BOOK. 

F RANK LESLIE’S Ladies’ Gazette of Paris, Lon¬ 
don, and New York Fashions. Published on the 
first of every month, containing all the Newest Fash¬ 
ions in every department of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Costume, Jewelry, Ornaments, Furniture, Ac., The 
size is large quarto, being twice the size-of the Paris 
Fashion Books, is printed on superb paper of the 
finest manufacture, aud profusely illustrated with 
over One Hundred Engravings; iu addition to 
which, each part will contain a splendid Colored 
Plate, alone worth more tli an the prioo charged for 
the whole part. Arrangements have been completed 
in Paris, whereby the Newest Fashions will appear in 
this work before the Paris-Fashion Books are receiv¬ 
ed by the steamer. No. 1 was issued on January 1st, 
1854. 

It is by far tho best Fashion' Book issued in_ 

country. We eordially recommend it.— N. Y:Daily 
Times. Takes tho highest rank among all journals of 
its olass.—IV. Y. Tribune. This is a superb work.— 
Boston Transcript, It is the best record of the fash¬ 
ions now published.— Sunday Times, Philadelphia. 
It contains .all tho newest fashions, and a colored 
plate of great beauty,— Horn* Journal. 

One copy, one year, $3 ; two do, $5 ; four do, $9. 
Ono copy of the Gazette, and one eopy of Harper's, 
Putnam’s, or Graham’s Magazines, one year, $5. 

Offioe No. 6 John street, and all Booksellers in the 
United States and Canadas. March 24. 


GEORG® IV. JULIAN, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Centreville, 
Indiana, 

W ILL attend to tho securing and collecting of 
claims, and ail other business intrusted to his 
care, in tho counties of Wayno, Randolph, Honry, 
Union, and Fayette, and in-tho Supreme and Federal 
Courts at Indianapolis. Dec. 22. 


S P. CHASE. F. BAIL 

C HASE A BALL, Attorneys and CounBollors at 
Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, praotioo In the State 
n -irts of Ohio, in the Circuit and District Courts of 
United States in Ohio, and in the Supreme Court 
ofthe United States at Washington. Jan. 5 


ARNOLD’S, 84 STRAND, LONDON. 

T HEREBY constitute Mr. Simon Willard, No. S 
-k Congress street, Boston, sole agent for tho sale 
my Watches in tho -United States of America. 

April 15,1853. CHARLES FRODSHAM. 
The undersigned, having been appointed solo Agent 
in the United States for the sale of Charles Frodsham's 
Improved Timekeepers, would respectfully call public 
attention to his extensive and valuable stock of Com¬ 
pensated Chronometer Watches, made by Charles 
Frodsham, and styled his “ New Series.” In the 
_Watches of the new series, Mr. Frodsham has sue 
needed—by a more perfect method of oompenaatioi 
more correct adjustment in isoohronism, and an ei 
rely new and peculiar construction of tho train, b 
whioh more power is obtained without increase < 
:e—in produoing timekeepers of wonderful and ur 
’ailed accuracy. The great importance of the im- 
oved Watches is a perfect regularity of time, under 
ory variety of olimate, motion, and position. So 
rfect are tho adjustments, that the most violent ex- 
liso—suoh as horseback riding, jumping, Ao.—pro¬ 
duces on them no sensible effect. They are -therefore 
peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. 

The soientjfio French critic, Mons. Borsendorf, in 
is review off the Great London Exhibition of 1861, 
tylea the contribution of Mr. Charles Frodsham as 
bearing the stamp of peculiar merit, and as being 
the flower of tho English school.” 

The British Government; have awarded Messrs. 
Arnold and Charles Frodsham tho sum of £3,170, for 
the excellence of the principle of their timekeepers. 

One of Mr. Frodsham’s correspondents writes 
follows: 

•Losdon, April 26, 1852. 

Sir : I have muoh pleasure in giving an aooount 
of the Gold Compensation Lever Watch, No. 3,325, 
you have made for me, and in which I expressly stip¬ 
ulated that it' should maintain a uniform rate of going 

has done in a most remarkable manner; its rate of 
going for tho first six months was fire seconds per 
month, and in the next six months it changed its rate 
a littlo faster, viz : eight seoonds per month, and at 
the end of 365 days it was found to be fast of Green¬ 
wich moan time one minute and fifteen seoonds. 
Though I was not led by any previous promise to ex¬ 
pect suoh performance, yet I believe it is only the 
usual character of your improved watches,.which you 
term your “new series.” 

I remain, sir, yours, respectfully, 

Thomas Bartlett 

To Mr. Charles Frodsham. 

The undersigned has received the following: 

Bostoh, October 5, 1853. 

. Sir: I herewith give you an aooount of tho i. 
markable performance of the watch I purchased of 
you, made by Charles Frodsham, No. 7,014. Its total 
variatioq for 17 months, by weekly observations, was 
but ono minute and fifty-five seconds. 

Yours,- respectfully, Billinos Briqss. 

To Mr. Simon Willard. 

BbSTON, September 3, 1853. 
The Compensated- Lever Watch I purchased of you, 
mad* by Charles Frodsham, of London, No. 7,300, 
has varied but thirty seoonds from mean time in six 
months, by aotual daily comparison with your 
lator. Yours, Ac., . Alvin Ada: 

Mr. Simon Willard. 

Tho undersigned is permitted to refer to the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen, who, among many others, have proved 
tho excellence of Frodsham’s Watches as timekoep- 


E. C. Bates, Esq. Geo. M. Thaoher, 

F. W. Thayer, Esq. David Dyer, Esq. 

E. F. Osborne, Esq., ) Sandusky, 

Eben. Lane, Esq, f Ohio. 

Tho subscriber would respeefully state that thi 
above Watches are designed and executed by Mr. 
Frodsham and himself, especially to meet the de¬ 
mands of the American public in tbe great essential 
of perfect time, and that in this and in external 
beauty they stand unrivalled. 

All orders addressed to the undersigned will reoeive 
immediate attention. SIMON WILLARD, 

Jan. 5. No. 9 Congress street, Boston. 


ATTENTION ! 

S OLDIERS who served in tho various wars, and 
sailors, or thoir widows or heirs, to whom ar¬ 
ils of pay, extra pay, bounty laud, pensions, Ao., 

_iv be due, may'find it to their adva’ntage to have 

their olaims investigated. Address 

A. M. GANGSWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. O 
Bounty-land warrants boug-ht and sold. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 

A MONTHLY Journal for Girls and Boys. Edited 
by Grace Greenwood and Leander K. Lippineott. 
Hlustrations by Devoroux. 

Contributors : Martin F. Tupper, Charles Mackay, 
_.. Hawthorne, J. G. Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Jan.’ 
T. Fields, George Kent, Mary Howitt, Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, Miss Pardoo, Camilla -Crosland, Anne Mary 
Howitt, Mrs. L. H Sigourney, Eliza L. Sproat, Anne 
H. Phillips, Mary Irring, Clara Moreton. and others. 

Terms.—Fifty oents per. annum, for single copies, 
or ten copies for $4, payable invariably in advance. 
Specimen numbers furnished, without charge. 

Back numbers supplied, from the beginning of tb* 
volume. Address 

LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 5 . 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

William W. Tufts is no longer agent for New 
England. April 1. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

W OODWORTH’S CABINET LIBRARY, embra¬ 
cing 6 octavo and 4 duodecimo volumes, full of 
excellent reading matter for tho family, elegantly 
illustrated with engravings, and tastefully bound, is 
now offered to agents and peddlers, at a greatly re¬ 
duced prioo. Those who wish to engage in the’sale 
of this popular work, and who have some $20 or $30 
at command, cannot fail to make the business profit -1 
able. Call and see, or address tho publisher by letter.. 

Sample copies of each style will lie sent by mail, 1 
free of postage, ou the receipt of one dollar, 

D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH, 

April 1—4t 118 Nassau street, New York. 




OB BINS, 


at th» 
vigor- 


lingten, D. C„ 

W ILL make Examinatims at tho Patent Office, 
prepare Drawings and Specifications. and pros¬ 
ecute Applications for Patents, both in tho United 
States and foreign countries. 

Applications for patents whioh have been rejected 
at the Patent Offioe, he will, when required, argue 
before the Commissioner of Patents, or "before the 
Appellate Court; in which line of praotioe he has 
boen successful in procuring a great number of very 
valuable patents. 

He will prepare new specifications and. olaims for 
the re-issue of patents previously granted on imper¬ 
fect descriptions ard claims. 

Applications for extensions of patents, ei! 

Patent Office, or before Congress, he will i 
ously prosecute. 

Also, superintend the taking of testimony to be 
used in conflicting applications before tbe Patent Of¬ 
fice, or to ba read in court. 

In all ci ses of litigation on tbe subject of patents, 
he will prepare tho cases for tho legal profession, ex¬ 
plain the scientific and mechanical principles involv¬ 
ed, and the application of the law thereto. 

He will also give opinions and advice as to the value 
and validity of paten's, and may be consulted in 
cases of infringements of patents, and all other mat¬ 
ters pertaining to tho patent laws and practice in the 
United States and Europe. 

Also, prepare caveats, assignments, and all other 
papers required for securing or transferring patent 

Buying been ten years in tho constant practice of 
his pirofesaion in this city, and having free aecess to 
the models and records in tbe Patent Office, as well 
as to its library, and the “ Congressional Library,’ 1 
ho flatters himself that ho oan in all cases give per¬ 
fect satisfaction to those who may place business ik 
his hands. March 29—eow 1 

Offico on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 


SUCCESS CANNOT FAIL.' 

T HE subscriber has just fitted up a number of new 
discoveries, (no soap rooeipts nor silver polish,! 
that are of the utmost valuo everywhere, with full 
■and minute particulars HOW each and all may b» 
prosecuted—as a business or in connection with anr 
business—and yield at least from $6 to $10 per day. 
Bucocss cannot fail — tho enterprise is kjust tbs 
thing ” for those with no capital, and a littlb surplus 
energy—aud may bo earned on with ease and ths 
strictest honesty. The whole will be sent to any on» 
enclosing, post paid, half a dollar, or its valuo ii 
stamps, to M. STEVENS, Waynesborough, Frank¬ 
lin oounty, Pennsylvania. Send for two, one for a 
brother or friend. March 29—2t ; 


T HIS is to notify one and all of said agents to sut- 
render their egsnoy, and make return of their 
doings to the subscriber, as soon as may be. And I 
hereby forbid all persons purchasing my right ot.any 
of said agquts, as I shall ratify no contract, made after 
this date, intending sotm to disjiose of my right in 
all Territory unsold. ALVAN HOYEY, Patentee. 
East Brookfield, Orange co., Ye., March 28, 1854. 
April l-3t 


CROCKER, McKUNE, & ROBINSON, 

A ttorneys and counsellors at law. 

Offioe Nob. 24 and 25"in Read & Co.’s Pffst Offiee 
building, Sacramento. April 1. 


GRATIS.' 

A FEW words on tho rational treatment, without 
modioine, of local weakness, nervous debility, 
loss of memory, love of solitude, aelf-distrust, dizzi¬ 
ness, pimples on tho face, and other infirmities o'f man. 
By this entirely now and highly successful treatnunt, 
every one is enabled to cure himself perfectly, and at 
tho 1< ast possible cost. Sent to any address, post free, 
in sealed envelope, by remi'tting (post paid) two pott¬ 
age stamps, to DR. B. DB LANEY. 

April I—3m 51 Lisponard street. New York. 


Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Chronic or 
Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, 

A ND all diseases arising from a disordered liver or 
stomach, such,as Constipation, Inward Piles, 
Fullness or Blood to the Head, Acidity of tho Storn- 


DEAFNESS CURED. 

S CARPA’S COMPOUND ACOUSTIC OIL, for the 
cure of Deafness, Pains, and tho Disohsrge of 
Mattor from the ears; also, all those disagreeable 
noises, like the l uzzing of insects, falling of water, 
whizzing of steam, Ac., Ac., whioh are symptoms of 
approaching deafness, and also vonorally attended 
with disease. Many persons, who have been deaf for 
ten, fifteen, and twonty yoars, and were obliged to 
use ear trumpets, have, after using one or two bottles, 
thrown aside their trumpets, being made perfectly 
well. Physicians and surgeons highly recommend ifcR_ 

Messrs Editors : Deafness is a disease which has 
hitherto been considered incurable, but I can inform 
the public that it is a mistaken idea. I had been 
deaf for ten years, and concluded that I must remain- 
so ; hut not many months since, I saw in your paper 
an advertis >ment of “ Scarpa’s Oil,” for deafness. As 
a last resort, I concluded to try it; and now, I am 
happy to say, I can hear as well as any one. Two of 
my friends have also usod- it. Ono was so deaf that 
he used on ear trumpet—now, he hears perfectly well 
without it; the other was very muoh troubled with 
noises in tbe oars and head, and ho at enee found re¬ 
lief, and is woll. One bottle cured me, which I 
thought getting well pretty oheap. Yours, Ac., 
Silas Bu<jbex, Second st., below Pin®. 
Philadelphia, July I.— Ledger. 

For sale by ’ Z. D. GILMAN, 

Maroh 6—'fit Druggist, Washington, D. C, 

Mrs. Stowe’s Sew Boole of Travels in Europe. 

P HILLIPS, SAMPSON, A COMPANY, havo in 
preparation 

SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LAJSIDS, 

BT MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE,’ 
Author .of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 2 vols. duodeoimo, 
with illustrations from original designs by “Bifti 
The above is in active preparation, and 
sued in May. Mari 


will be is 
)h 3—lOw 


ENERGETIC BUSINESS MEN 


A HISTORY OF ALL NATIONS, 

from tbe earliest period to the present time, or 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 

In which the History of every Nation, ancient and 
modern, is separately given. By S. C. GOODRICH, 
Consul to Paris, author of “Peter Parley’s. Tales,” 
Ac. I 207 royal octavo pages, illustrated by 70 Maps 
and 700 Engravings. Bound in moroooo. 

H? • The work is not for sale in Bookstores, but is 
sold only by Canvassing Agents, to whom the exclu¬ 
sive right of sale in their territory is given by the 
publishers. 

Twelve Thousand Copies already Sold.' 
by our Agents. Canvassers who obtain but one sub¬ 
scriber per day make good wages. 

[LT* An active, energetic agent, wanted ia every 
unoeoupied oounty in tho United States and Ganadas. 
For full particulars. Ac., address 

MILLER, ORTON, A MULLIGAN, 
March 27—3w Publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 

T O circulate in every oounty in the Union somo 
niQEt rapid selling, popular, and beautifully il¬ 
lustrated subscription books. A small cash capital 
required. Apply to HENRY HOWE, 111 Main street,- 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Feb. 16. 


Eastman's Infallible Sick Headache Uemedy. 

T HIS preparation, by E. P. EASTMAN, M. D , of 
Lynn, Mass., has been nsed in private practice 
for the last four years, with the greatest sucoess. A 
radical euro has been effected in every instance where 
tho directions have been strictly followed and perse¬ 
vered in. It is now given to tho public with the full 
confidence that it will do all that is claimed for it, 
and prove itself, upon fair trial, an infallible Sick 
Headache Remedy. 

T ‘ “ fo and pleasant to the taste, it brings imme- 


Lynn, and President of the Howard Banking Compa¬ 
ny, Boston: 

Dr. E. P. Eastman. 

Dear Sir : A member of my family— a daughter, 
ten years of age—was afflicted with the siok headache, 
and we tried various remedies without suooess. When, 
however, you administered to her your “Headaoha 
Powders,” we found them to be very beneficial, and, 
in fact, restored her to health. 

I should, without hesitation, rooommend them to 
• those afflioted; and I beg to assure you, that I fully 
appreciate thoir value. 

Respectfully yours, D. C. Baxsr. 

Lynn, August 6, 1853. 


. f this opportunity 
. , yon my high appreciation of the efficien¬ 

cy and value of your Siok Headache Remedy. I have 
boon afflioted, siuoe my childhood, with very severe 
turns of sick headache, and havo tried various rem¬ 
edies which have been prescribed, but found no con¬ 
siderable relief until I tried your remedy, which, I 
am happy to say, has almost entirely cured mo. Sev¬ 
eral of my neighbors and friends have tried your med¬ 
icine', and in every instanoe it has entirely relieved or 
greatly mollified the disease. 

Faithfully yours, John B. Alley. 

WILSON, FAIRBANK, A CO., 43 and 45 Hanover 
street, Boston, General Agents, to whom all orders 
should be addressed; also for sale by all the Drug¬ 
gists throughout the country. 

For sale in Washington by Z. D. GiLMAN. ' 

Mirch 3. 


Fullness or Blood to the Head, Acidity of tbe Stc 

ach. Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulin_ 

or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink¬ 
ing or Flatulency at the Pit of the Stomach, Swim¬ 
ming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering ofthe Heart,Choking or'Snffocating Sen¬ 
sations when in a lyiDg posture,"Dimness of Vision, 
Dots or Webs before the sight, Fever and dull pain in 
tho head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of 
the skin and oyos, Pains in ibe side, back, chest, 
limbs, Ac., Sudden flushes of heat, Burning in the 
flesh, Constant imaginings of evil, and Great Depres¬ 
sion of spirits, oan bo effectually cured by 
DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED 
GERMAN BITTERS , 

■Prepared by 

Dr. C IH. Jackson at the German Medicine Store, 
120 Arch street Philadelphia. 

Their power over the above diseases is not ex¬ 
celled, if equalled, by any other preparation in the . 
United States, as tho eurss aftest, in many cases 
af or skillful physicians had failed. 

These Bitters are worthy the attention of invalids. 
Possessing groat virtues in the rectification of diseases 
of the liver and lesser glands, exercising the most 
searching power in weakness and affection* of tbe di¬ 
gestive organs, they are withal safe, certain, and 
pleasant. 

More Home Testimony. 

Philadelphia, March 1, 1853 
Dear Sir : For the past two years I have b»en se¬ 
verely afflioted with Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Piles, suffering constantly tho pains and inconveni¬ 
ences attendant upon suoh complaints, without ener¬ 
gy, being scarcely able to attend to any business. I 
used a groat deal of medicine, without any apparent 
change until I used your “ Hoofland’s German Bit- 
tors.” They have entirely cured me. I am now en¬ 
tirely free from pain and ache of any kind, and feel 
like a new man in every respect, and unhesitatingly 
recommend your Bitters to all invalids. 

You-s, rospeotfully, John B. CoRY, 

Dr. C. M. Jackson. No. 12 Lagrange Plaee. 

Philadelphia, January 13, 1853. 
Dear Sir : I havo used your “ Hoofland’s German 
Bitters” in my family for the lsst four years,for 
Liver Complaints and Dyspepsia, and am pleased to 
acknowledge that we have received the greatest ben¬ 
efit from its use. I have recommended it to a great 
many afflioted with similar diseases, with the same 
good ffcsult. I have no hesitation in rating that it is 
an invaluable medic'ne, and hope you will be able to 
introduce it into evory family in the Union. 

Yours, truly, Wir. Hughes, 

Dr. C. M. Jackson. 171 Wood st. 

These Bitters are entirely vegetable ,' thereby por¬ 
tions rcoommended for similar diseases. They possess 
great power in the removal of diseases of the liver 
and lesser glands, oxeroisiog the most potent iuflu- 
enee in weabnoss of tho nerves and digestive organs. 
They are, withal, safe, certain, and pleasant. 

Sold at wholesale by tho Druggists in the principal 
cities, aud at retail by Apothecaries and dealers 
throughout the United States. 

For sale in Washington, D. C., by Z. D. GILMAN, 
and in^Georgetown by J. L. KIDWELL. 


A CHANCE FOR THE MILLION! 

$50 to $150 per Month 

C AN be easily made in selling tho Popular Books 
publishod by Miller, Orton, A Mullignu, succes¬ 
sors to Derby A Miller, Auburn, and Derby, Orton, St 
Mulligan, Buffalo. 

At no previous time has tho demandfor Good Books 
been so active as at present The groat masses of the 
People, who want and will havo them, are not within 
the reach of tho Local Books! ores, and it has become 
a well-ascertained fact, that of the Publications of 
merit and realjitility, from time to time issuing from 


the A 


in Press 


by Book Agents, Colporteurs, and Canvassers, or not 
at all. 

To all who are desirous to aid in the dissemination 
of a Pure and Wholesome Literature, and none other, 
wo offer great inducements to engage in the sale of 
our Popular Books for the People. We publish 
Good Books, well-printed, and strongly bound, and 
which sell readily wherever offered. 

Catalogues of qur Publications, containing full par¬ 
ticulars, furnished on application (post paid) to 
MILLER. ORTON, A MULLIGAN, 
Publishers of Popular Books, 

April 1—4t Auburn and Buffalo, New York. 


S. S. WILLIAMS, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washington City, 

P RACTICES in the Courts of the, District of Co 
lumbia, and before the Departments o f the Gov¬ 
ernment. Offioe over Banking House of Selden, With, 
ear, A Co. June 30—tf 









